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Nevins shoal-draft 40-foot yawl, “Series A,” cut away to show a few of the many places Anaconda marine metals are 
used in building a fine boat. Designed by Sparkman & Stephens, N. Y. Built by Nevins Yacht Yard, City Island, N. Y. 


Look for seaworthy Anaconda metals 








REFERENCE LIST 


FASTENINGS: 1 Keel and frame bolts, 

2 screws for planking, fittings, and 
hardware—Everdur. 

FITTINGS: 3 Turnbuckles, 4 cleats, 5 chocks, 
6 winches, 7 all spar fittings—Everdur. 
STRUCTURAL: 8 Hull strapping, 9 chain 
plates, 10 mast step, 11 centerboard and 
12 trunk, 13 rudder strapping and fittings— 
Everdur. Power boat metal parts in 
slipstream or turbulence—Naval Brass, 
manganese brass or phosphor bronze. 

14 Rudder post—Tobin Bronze. 

HARDWARE: Hinges, handles, 15 lights, trim, 
16 binnacle housing—brass or Everdur. 
POWER: 17 Propeller shafting—Tobin Bronze. 
For high speed, heavy duty—Tempaloy. Fuel 
line, 18 muffler, 19 exhaust tubing—copper. 
20 Fuel tank—tinned copper or tinned Everdur 
MISCELLANEOUS: 21 Plumbing for head and 
galley—copper tube with brass or bronze 
fittings. 22 Water tanks—tinned copper. 








THE PROBLEM: Water's the big enemy 


of metal. Copper, of course, won't rust 
and it does a wonderful job of resisting 
corrosion. But in many uses, it isn’t strong 
enough. Even some brasses and bronzes 
can’t take tough marine service. 

THE SOLUTION: Over the years, Ana- 
conda’s American Brass Company de- 
veloped special alloys for a wide variety 
of marine needs. Everdur,® Anaconda’s 
family of copper-silicon alloys, heads the 
list. These alloys are equivalent to pure 
copper in corrosion resistance, yet pos- 
sess high strength and toughness. 


Tobin Bronze,® another exclusive 


ANACONDA 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY—ANACONDA WIRE & CABLE COMPANY 


in these vital spots 


Anaconda product, is the time-proven 
leader in propeller shafting. In addition, 
there is a long list of special Anaconda 
brasses and bronzes, suited to marine uses. 


THE FUTURE: Just as Anaconda helps 
our number-one recreation industry with 
its special metal needs, it can help you. 
For Anaconda and its manufacturing 
companies—The American Brass Com- 
pany and Anaconda Wire & Cable Com- 
pany—offer the world’s broadest line of 
nonferrous metal products. For help in 
your metal problem, call the Man from 
Anaconda. The Anaconda Company, 25 
Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 
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New addition to the “family!” 


Dolores Taschner has been helping make tran- 
sistors at our Allentown ( Pa.) Works for a little 
over a year. She is one of the many people who 
have joined Western Electric recently. They 
have swelled the size of our “family” from 94,000 
to 132,000 during the last two years. 

Why the increase? You can look in your com- 
munity for the reasons...to the new families 
and businesses in town requiring telephone serv- 


ice or more of it. For it’s our job—as the manu- 
facturing and supply unit of the Bell System — 
to help the Bell telephone companies meet the 
demand for more telephone service. And our 
new people— guided by our veteran workers — 
are helping us make more telephones, more wire, 
more cable, more central office switching equip- 
ment...things that help provide even better Bell 
telephone service for you and your community. 





MANUFACTURING AND SUPPLY @)... OF THE BELL SYSTEM 
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7 Management’s Washington letter 
Outlook on minimum wage extension, taxes, federal spend- 
ing and other issues in Congress affecting your business 


10 Letters from businessmen 
Readers speak up on tax proposals, emphasis on marketing, 
plan for raising school building funds from local sources 


14 WATCH THIS ISSUE: Union power denies buyer choice 


Here’s how union monopoly power puts squeeze on neutral 
businessmen and how Senator Curtis would attack problem 


21 TRENDS: The state of the nation 
Political implications of grass roots revolt against high 
government spending generate concern in both U. S. parties 


25 TRENDS: Washington mood 
Answers which made few headlines baffle the Senators more 
than some of the spectacular developments in labor inquiry 


29 Federal grants threaten states’ strength 
Growing state and local dependence on U. S. dole reshapes 
our government. Federal aid has quadrupled in 10 years 


32 Credit boom can work for you 
Installment credit will reach new heights in next decade. 
You can prepare to take business advantage of the spurts 


34 How to build know-how fast 


A new tool for training managers compresses years of expe- 
rience into a matter of hours, broadens executives’ skills 


36 How your customers come and go 
Nearly a quarter of our whole population will move this 
year. What will this massive shift mean to your business? 


38 He puts citizenship first 


New U. 8. Chamber president fights hard against excessive 
federal spending, urges businessmen to take stand on issues 
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What to expect from foreign aid 
Congress is trying to find out how effective our aid has 
been before spending more billions. Here is the situation 


HOW’S BUSINESS? Today’s outlook 
Money demand may let up in next quarter; increase due in 
home improvement spending; tax relief is not a dead issue 


Pricing proposal affects you 
S. 11 can change prices you pay and charge for goods if 
Congress passes it. Here are business views, pro and con 


Cities lead way in science drive 
Business leaders’ participation in a science stimulation 
program is headlined by $20 million Oklahoma show in June 


How to say what you mean 
What you say can mean different things to different people 
but barriers to business communication can be overcome 


This approach speeds problem solving 
Do you find time running out before your problem is solved? 
Here’s a check list to help you get at the heart of things 


Why farm plan won’t work 
A year’s experience with the soil bank plan design to cut 
surpluses shows its weaknesses, how farmers get around it 


Showdown near on pre-merger issue 
You’ll have to let Uncle Sam in on future business plans 
if Congress passes a pending bill on prospective mergers 


EXECUTIVE TRENDS: Using more outside help 
More companies are turning to management consultants for 
help in solving problems. How, why and when to use them 


Here’s way to cut costs 
Experts find that cost-cutting works most successfully for 
those companies which tackle the problem these three ways 


Government economy 
While citizens protest the record budget and high taxes, 
government is still thinking up new ways to spend money 


Nation’s Business is published monthly at 1615 H St. N. W., Washington 6, D. C. Subscription 
price $18 for three years. Printed in U.S.A. Entered as second-class matter March 20, 1920, at 
the post office at Washington, D. C. Copyright, 1957, by Nation’s Business—the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. Nation's Business is available by subscription only. 
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clear-span interiors to super markets, 


Now, you can get modern, flat-roof appearance 
in a commercial or industrial building with the 
efficiency only a clear-span interior can offer. 
Yet you pay no more for this unique combina- 
tion of advantages than for ordinary construc- 
tion with its forest of interior posts and trusses. 


An exciting “first” in modern construction 
methods makes it possible. It’s a new, low-pro- 
file building system developed by Butler, 
world’s largest manufacturer of pre-engineered 
buildings. This building system uses a specially 
designed steel framework so strong it can 
bridge floor areas up to 100 feet wide without 
using a single post or roof truss. The interior is 
wide open—wall to wall. There’s nothing to 








New Butler Low-Profile Building System 


limit layout planning, partitioning, illumina- 
tion or decoration. Outside, the roof line of this 
framework is so low that the building it pro- 
duces looks almost flat roofed—as modern as 
today’s newest architecture. 


With traditional construction methods, this 
combination of a low roof profile and a clear- 
span interior is virtually unattainable at any 
reasonable price. Yet, because of the construc- 
tion economies inherent in the Butler Building 
System, you get both at no extra cost. 


For details of this new low-profile building system, 
contact your nearby Butler Builder. He’s listed in 
the Yellow Pages of your phone book under “‘Build- 
ings” or “Steel Buildings.” Or write us. 
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ANID HANDSOME | 

















m | brings modern, sweeping look and 


s,| showrooms, factories and warehouses ! 


Here’s why the Butler Building System is the 
lowest cost way to build well 





Steel framework is pre-engineered to fit to- Fire-safe metal roof panels are bolted on as With “core” of building in place, walls, par- 
gether perfectly and speed construction. soon as framework is up, putting building titions, windows, architectural treatment 
Frames are mass-produced for lower cost. under roof in days. Interior finishing can and insulation cost less since non-load bear- 
Selection of widths and lengths. start earlier and proceed faster under cover. ing construction can be used. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


ny % 7456 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 
7EEL PROWS™ 
Manufacturers of Buildings * Oil Equipment * Farm Equipment * Dry Cleaners Equipment * Outdoor Advertising Equipment * Custom Fabrication 
Sales Offices in Los Angeles and Richmond, Calif. * Houston, Tex. © Birmingham, Ala. ¢ Atlanta, Ga. * Minneapolis, Minn. ¢ Chicago, Ill, © Detroit, Mich. © Cleveland, Ohio 


Syracuse and New York City, N. Y. © Washington, D. C. * Burlington, Ont., Canada 








burning water... 


A carelessly flicked match or cigarette... 


A forest dies. Water, no longer absorbed by the sunbaked soil, 
runs off... carries with it irreplaceable topsoil. Another natural 
watershed ... life and health for thousands... is lost. 


Sometimes, for centuries! 


You can help stop this criminal waste of God-given resources. In the 


woods, be careful of matches and campfires. As for water: 


1. Encourage future planning of water facilities. 
2. Support realistic water rates and water supply bond issues. 


3. Conserve water wherever you can. 


“Plentiful as water” no longer applies to America. 


CAST IRON PIPE 


RESEARCH ASSOCIATION [cas QYinow SUITE 3440, PRUDENTIAL PLAZA, CHICAGO 1, ILL. 





STILL GOING STRONG! 


This 8” cast iron water main laid in 
Williamsport, Pennsylvania in 1855. 
Carrying water from the city’s reservoir 
to its distribution system, it has been 
in continuous use for 102 years and is 
still in excellent condition. 

Performance like this is another of the 
many reasons forward-looking water 
officials specify cast iron pipe. It’s 
America’s Number One Tax Saver... 
and the record proves it! 
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CONGRESSIONAL NEWS for coming weeks 
will center around these topics: 

Appropriations--Spotlight moves to 
Senate where economy-in-government drive 
is expected to continue. 

Traditionally Senate restores cuts. 
This year that's doubtful. 

Wage regulation--Indications now are 
that action on broadening minimum wage 
may be put off until 1958. House com- 
mittee is planning summer, fall hear- 
ings. 

Schools--Debate in both houses will 
determine proposal's fate. Passage in 
doubt. 

Foreign spending--Congressmen are 
looking for ways to chop this. 

Defense--House hopes to shave some= 
thing from $38 billion proposal. 


WHAT'S REALLY BACK of congressional 
zeal to reduce government spending? 

Answer: Letters from home. 

Congressmen pay attention to mail. 

And there's plenty of it--against 
high spending, high taxes. 

What's hitting U. S. taxpayers is 
this: 

Administration's spending proposals 
for 1958 average $2,633 per second. 

To finance biggest peacetime budget 
in history, taxpayers will be paying 
Uncle Sam $2,717 per second. 

This is only federal government's 
Share of taxes collected. 

States, local governments will also 
be collecting larger sums. 


BONE BIG PROBLEM IN CUTTING federal 
spending is fact that some programs are 
outside budget control. 

Administration expects federal expend- 
itures to reach about $83 billion for 
fiscal year ahead. 

But more than $11 billion of that is 
trust fund expenditure--outside Budget 
Bureau's control. 

Another big problem: 
under way. 


Programs already 


Example No. 1: 

By July 1 U. S. taxpayers will have 
made about $64 billion available to for= 
eign nations since aid program started. 

Big debate in Congress is shaping up 
on amount of foreign aid spending--and 
in what form. 


For fiscal year ahead, Administration 
has asked for $4.4 billion. 

You can find details on page 40. 

* * & 

Example No. 2: 

By next fiscal year's end, Uncle Sam 
(Since 1947) will have doled out almost 
$35 billion to states, communities. 

For fiscal year ahead Administration 
wants more than $5.5 billion. 

Involved: 66 programs. 

See page 29. 


B YOUR SALESMEN CAN BOOST America's per- 
sonal consumption expenditures to $l 
billion a day--7 days a week--by 1965. 

That's prediction of Under Secretary 
of Commerce Walter Williams. 

Fantastic? Not at all, he Says. 

It's up to marketing, distribution. 

Personal consumption now is about $750 
million per day. ; 

We've not begun to saturate the mar- 
ket, Mr. Williams says. 

For example: 

During past year's brisk prosperity, 
he says, 99 per cent of our households 
did not buy either color TV or new 
dishwasher. 

95 per cent didn't buy food waste dis- 
poser, new freezer, clothes dryer. 

90 per cent didn't buy new refrigera- 
tor or home radio. 

85 per cent didn't buy new car, black 
and white TV. 

Also: More than half our population 
didn't take a vacation. 


JETS GULP MORE TAXPAYER dollars. 

Costs for Department of Defense in 
coming fiscal year will go up about $2 
billion. 

About $200 million--says Pentagon of- 
ficial--is because of increases in fuel 
consumption. 

Example: 

B-47 takes about 300 gallons to start 
engines, move to runway end for take- 
off. 

World War II bombers, he points out, 
could operate up to 2 hours for that. 

Note: Fuel consumption will go up 
despite over-all decrease in number of 
active aircraft. 

Although Army will have about 800 more 
aircraft at end of fiscal '58, Air Force 
will reduce force by more than 2,000 
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planes. Navy plans to add only 5 planes. 


HERE'S HOW WE'RE GROWING: 

Every hour of the day ends with 330 
more Americans. 

Figure's up from 300 per hour. 

Census Bureau says cause is pickup in 
birth rate. Growth is net figuring 
deaths, immigration, emigration. 

Forecast: On June l U. S. population 
will reach 171 million. 


INDUSTRY'S CONFIDENCE in economy's fu- 
ture is borne out by spending for 
laboratory equipment. 

Latest data available--from Scientific 
Apparatus Makers Association--shows: 

Sale of research instruments, sup- 
plies, running 9 per cent ahead of last 
year--when sales were 21 per cent ahead 
of 1955. 

Total spending for research in U. S. 
now approximates $6.3 billion a year. 

Expected spending by 1975: About $20 
billion. Aviation industry is biggest 
research spender. 

Apparatus makers point out that in- 
vestment in lab equipment takes time in 
showing return. 

Here's one reason: It takes about a 
year to make a new industrial lab func- 
tion smoothly. 


GET READY for a tidal wave of women 
workers. 

Two-year study of women's present, 
past, probable future working role 
shows: 

Women will account for at least half 
of the expected increase of 10 million 
persons in labor force between 1955 and 
1965. 

Study was made by National Manpower 
Council. It urges expanded, improved 
vocational guidance for women, study of 
ways to speed entry of more older women 
into manpower-Scarce occupations. 

Point is this: 

Industry will need to make fuller use 
of women to offset shortages in future. 


> FREEDOM-IN-BUSINESS adherents fear 
passage by Congress of premerger notifi- 
cation law. 

This would require companies planning 
merger to give U. S. 60-day advance no- 


tice of their plans. Mergers involving 
companies worth more than $10 million 
would be affected. 

Showdown on this issue will come Soon. 

Opponents of prenotice say such legis- 
lation would dangerously impair business 
operations. 

Proponents say prenotice is needed to 
give government chance to determine if 
mergers will lessen competition. 


WHAT WORRIES COMPANY presidents these 
days? 

Young Presidents’ Organization sur- 
veyed its 1,100 member companies and 
found: 

Biggest headache is finding ways to 
accumulate capital. 

Other big worries: 

How to provide adequate sales and ad-= 
vertising coverage for firm's products. 

Getting, keeping good personnel. 

Keeping up with production develop- 
ments. 

Meeting price competition. 

Far down list: Problems of dealing 
with larger business. 


SIGN OF SPRING THAW in Washington: 

Soviet Embassy's commercial counselor 
is sending complimentary calendars to 
Americans on his mailing list. 

Calendars, handsomely illustrated, 
feature photographs of Russian heavy 
industry. 

They also contain full-color paintings 
of Russian countryside--all but one are 
pre-1900 vintage. 

Photographs reveal little, except that 
late model Russian automobiles resemble 
U. S. cars of 4 or 5 years ago. 


BETTER MARRIAGE STATISTICS are on the 
way. 

Surgeon General Leroy Burney says im- 
proved system of collecting data from 29 
States, 4 territories will be adopted. 

Thus, it will be easier to obtain 
information on family formations for 
such things aS community, business 
planning. 

Birth, death registrations already are 
being collected nationwide. Marriage 
figures aren't. 


YOU CAN EXPECT INCREASED emphasis by 
industry on providing workers with in- 
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management’s WASHINGTON LETTER | 





plant vocational, technical training. 

Why? Fast-moving technological de- 
velopments. 

Many executives feel nation's voca- 
tional, trade schools are having trouble 
keeping up with newest methods. 

Companies are finding it cheaper, more 
effective to train their own people. 

Note: Midwestern machinery manufac- 
turing firm formerly paid for outside 
training of employes. 

Now firm has switched to in-plant 
training. 


BHERE'S HOW TOP AFL-CIO leaders view 
impact of McClellan Committee revela- 
tions of union corruption: 

Short run: 

Union organizing, legislative, bar- 
gaining, political efforts will suffer. 

Long run: 

Unions will benefit, gain respectabil-=- 
ity, despite expected legislation af- 
fecting union treasury and welfare 
funds. 


WASHINGTON TRENDS: Senate's union 
racketeering investigation sets back 
AFL-CIO drive to unionize 13 million 
more persons. 

They're white-collar workers. 

Drive to sign them up already had run 
into problems, union leaders confide. 


Agriculture Department expects farmers 
to plant smallest acreage since World 
War I. 

Soil bank's one reason. 

Farm specialists say one result will 
be higher average dollar yield per acre. 
Poor acres go into soil bank, produc- 

tive land into crops. 

Average sales already have climbed 
from $67 per acre to $90 in 6 years. 

Average farm, too, is worth more: 

$22,500 now, $14,400 in 1950. 


Office of Business Economics says for= 
eign countries have added $1 billion to 
their gold and dollar reserves. 

Other countries paid U. S. $24.5 bil- 
lion during past year, received $25.5 
billion from U. S. 


Federal Reserve Board probably won't 
recommend stand-by consumer credit con-= 
trols--at least not soon. 


That's informed guess. 

Reserve Board's staff has just com- 
pleted 14-month study of subject--pub- 
lished in 6 volumes. q 

Study brings together massive amount 
of credit data, Summarizes arguments 
for and against controls. 

Board members are studying the staff 
report, will reach own conclusions. P 

Note: How credit can serve you in the 
years ahead explained on page 32. 





BUSINESS OF BUYING businesses is drop- 
ping off. 

Reason: Tight money, increasing com- 
petition for soundest buys. ’ 

One of country's leading business- 
buying firms says: 

"For the first time in 6 years we have 
acquired no new subsidiaries in a year." 

However, company has investigated more 
than 100 possible acquisitions in the | 
past year. 

Company says: 

Rising competition for soundest firms 
is pushing purchase prices to unattrac- 
tive levels. 





pBLOOK FOR: 118 million air passengers 
a year by 1970. Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration estimate compares with 42 
million last year.... 

U. S. toy industry to pass $1.5 bil- 
lion (retail) in 1957. Figure compares é 
to $1.3 billion of 1956. Toy manufac- 
turers' spokesman says higher labor, 
shipping costs, general overhead will 
Squeeze profits.... 

New hypersonic intercontinental and 
intermediate range guided missiles to 
be announced during summer.... 

More talk in months ahead about fluo- 
ridated drinking water. Public Health 
Service says latest tabulation shows 
treated water's now being served to a 
fourth of people using public water 
supplies... 

Teamsters to defy George Meany's de-=- 
mand to clean house. Expulsion from 
AFL-CIO will fan interunion rivalry, 
bring Some managements more headaches. 

Business and industry‘to Spend more 
than $37 billion for growth this year. 
Figure in 1956 was $35 billion, $28.7 
billion in 1955. Total for new plant, 
equipment since 1947 has passed $250 
billion. 
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you make ‘ 
just as fine.” 
an impression .-” 


"1000 miles 
” away 


... when your 
business letter’s on 


HAGLE-A 
COUPON BOND 


WORLD’S FINEST LETTERHEAD PAPER 


When your business correspondence 

is on Coupon Bond, you make the kind 
of impression many miles away 

that you like to make in your own 
office. The fine texture and 
commanding beauty of this famous 
paper make your reader instinctively 
feel: “Here’s an important letter — 
from a man who deserves my 
attention.” That’s why so many 
executives in business, banking and 
accounting are proud to have their 
letters on Eagle-A Coupon Bond. Your 
printer can supply your letterheads 

on Coupon Bond, with envelopes to 
match. Ask him for sample sheets. 

100% RAG EXTRA NUMBER ONE GRADE 





For Coupon Bond letterhead 
portfolio, write Department 2, 


AMERICAN WRITING PAPER CORPORATION 
APERS| HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 


Makers of Eagle-A Bonds, Onion Skins, 
Ledgers and other fine Business Papers 


EAGLE-A 
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Letters trom 
businessmen 


Mal de tax 

I have sufficiently recovered from 
an attack of nausea following a 
reading of ‘“Here’s Outlook For 
Taxes” printed in the February 
number of my favorite business 
magazine, NATION’S BUSINESS. Your 
excellent journalist did his best with 
the responses made by Representa- 
tive Wilbur D. Mills, House Ways 
and Means Committee member. 

You might better have saved your 
readers’ time and that of your jour- 
nalist by quoting Rep. Mills’ re- 
marks before the Tax Executives 
Institute. May I paraphrase thusly: 
It is very difficult to get lower taxes 
through cuts in government spend- 
ing. The best hope for general tax 
reduction lies in higher levies on 
many types of income that now get 
special tax breaks. Included in this 
group are capital gains, oil and mine 
interests and municipal bond in- 
terest. 

It is most discouraging to learn 
that a member of Congress has 
given up hunting ways to stop spend- 
ing, but searches only for ways to 
increase the tax burden. 


J. D. MILLIKEN, JR., 


Mutual of Omaha, 
Omaha, Neb. 


Biggest weakness 

I read your article on “Selling To- 
morrow’s Market,” [February is- 
sue| and thought it was very good 
from the standpoint of provoking 
new sales marketing thinking. How- 
ever, while marketing is important, 
it must not be overemphasized to 
the point where it is given more im- 
portance than selling the goods. 

The biggest weakness in sales to- 
day, I think, is our inability to man- 
age salesmen because of their far- 
flung locations and operations. We 
are, I would say, more inefficient in 
this field than we are in any field 
included in the sales group, such as 
advertising, marketing, sales train- 
ing and so forth. 

I also feel that the sales managers 
and so-called commodity sales man- 
agers must be brought into produc- 
tion planning as they eventually 
must sell the product and should 
know something about the way it is 
being developed and get their ex- 
perience as to the feel of the market 
and the customers. This would, of 
course, vary in types of businesses. 


I am naturally thinking of it in the 
light of a multi-product business 
such as we have in the Footwear and 
General Products Division where we 
have 22 products, many with no re- 
lation to the others. 

It is my feeling, with 36 years of 
experience, that business today and 
many business writers and educa- 
tors are spending a considerable 
amount of time on that part of busi- 
ness which is tangible and not 
enough on the intangible aspects 
which, of course, are much harder to 
write about, program and do. 


E. A. LUXENBERGER, 


Vice President and General Manager 

Footwear and General Products 
Division 

United States Rubber Company 

New York, N. Y. 


Action at Boonville 

I have been following your articles 
in NATION’S BUSINESS with interest 
and the one in the February issue 
{Free Ballots Depend On Free 
Markets”] was of particular in- 
terest to me. Locally we ran into dif- 
ficulties with the money market 
after deciding to build a much 
needed high school. 

In January of last year we organ- 
ized a holding corporation to finance, 
build and lease for 30 years to 
the school corporation a new high 
school building costing $1,150,000. 
After plans were prepared and the 
bonds were advertised for sale, we 
discovered the bond market for 
municipals had virtually collapsed. 
By law in this state we were only 
able to offer these bonds at a maxi- 
mum rate of four per cent interest. 
No investment house bid our bonds 
in, and we were left hanging in the 
air. 

We made application to the State 
of Indiana for common school funds 
and although our application was 
approved, we got in the middle of a 
political fight between an outgoing 
governor and an incoming governor 
and could receive no assurance that 
we could obtain any state funds. 

Federal aid was entirely too far 
away since it was necessary, due to 
our local conditions and extreme 
overcrowding of our schools, to be 
in the new high school by September 
1958. In addition, it was the general 
feeling that federal aid was not for 
us, since it was not only a time con- 
suming operation, but we felt it 
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How to ship swiftly—and save! 





When shipping slowed down and his costs rose too high Now he puffs on a peacepipe and ships without fuss— 


The Chief hit the warpath with rage in his eye He calls RAILWAY EXPRESS for economy-plus! 


"The big difference is: 


Check your shipping ledger. If you're 















paying extra for pickups, deliveries, or insurance 


... you're carrying too many “red ink” entries! \ LWw 
When you ship by Railway Express, you pay one fixed Q X A L 
charge from pickup to delivery, within vehicle area i> 423°49 Ss 


limits. That’s all. No hidden costs or extra charges. 
What's more, you get coverage no other company can match— 
Railway Express reaches some 23,000 American communities. 


GENCY 


And now, with Railway Express’ new World Thruway Service, 
you can speed shipmenis to and from almost anywhere 














in the world! So, whether you're sending or receiving, 





here or abroad—always call Railway Express, ; \ SE 





the complete rail-sea-air shipping service. 





New Development 
Reduces Lost Time 
in Coffee Breaks ! 


Vend-Pack Dispenser 
Mfd. by Lehigh Inc., 
Easton, Pa. 









NESTLE’S Finest Instant Drinks Now 
in Individual Servings for Vending on the Job! 


@ NESCAFE INSTANT COFFEE 
Exclusive 3-in-1 pack 
contains famous Nescafé In- 
stant Coffee, Nescreme (an 
instant dairy product for use 
in coffee) and sugar. 


@ NESTLE’S EVERREADY 
COCOA. Largest selling 
instant cocoa on the market! 
Famous for its rich, tempting 
hot chocolate flavor! Con- 
tains whole milk and sugar. 


NESTLE'S HIGH PROTEIN 

BOUILLON DRINKS. Deli- 
cious! High in protein, low in 
calories — for a quick pick- 
up! BEEF or CHICKEN. Two 
crisp crackers included. 


Perfect for large and small organizations! 





e 
Necles Vendl-Packs 





World-famous quality! 
Costs less! 
No tipping! 
Made fresh to individual taste! 
Nothing to clean up! 


Copyright 1957 The Nestlé Company, Inc. 
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Vending Products Dept. B-1, Box 695 
The Nestlé Company, Inc., 
2 William Street, White Plains, N. Y. 


Please send, without obligation, more information on 
Nestlé’s vend-packs and the dispensing machines. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
BN senha ccasatecescets 
SRE SEES Sheree ieee ewer erway Cero. 
| 
| 
| 


Nescafé, Nestlé’s, EverReady —Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Ready to drink — instantly! Just add hot water! Now you can 
make Nestlé’s hot drinks available on-the-job and cut down 
the lost time in coffee time. No more employee time wasted 
collecting and telephoning coffee orders...no more reason for 
those mysterious 15 to 20 minute employee disappearances. 

Delicious hot coffee, cocoa, and bouillon are always avail- 
able— made on the spot to individual taste. Can be as handy 
, as the water cooler in your office or plant! For full details 
on how to get new Nestlé’s vend-packs, and information 
about the new vend-pack dispensing machine, use the handy 
coupon. Mail it today! 








would be much more expensive in 
the long run. 

The board of directors of the 
corporation then determined to sell 
the bonds locally. Our township has 
an assessed valuation of approxi- 
mately $10 million, a population of 
14,800 and around $500,000 of school 
indebtedness. 

We determined to offer the issue 
to local people and local banks, at an 
average net interest of four per cent. 
We eventually had 117 pledges. Ap- 
proximately $300,000 was sub- 
scribed by banks and the balance by 
local individuals. 

We then had a meeting of the sub- 
scribers to the issue, drew numbers 
out of a hat and assigned them to 
individual bond purchases. These 
people then, in order of their num- 
ber drawn, were permitted to select 
the maturities which they desired. 

So far as I know, no complaints 
were received as to the maturities of 
the individual buyers and we have 
since delivered the bonds and ob- 
tained the $1,150,000 and have 
started the construction of the 
school which we propose to have 
completed by September, 1958, for 
the use of our high school students. 

There was no big money involved, 
although some of the individual 
purchasers did take rather large 
amounts. 

It has, we believe, presented a 
pretty cogent argument against fed- 
eral aid to education. Most com- 
munities could do exactly as we did, 
although we never heard of anyone 
else doing it nor do we know if it 
had ever been tried successfully in 
the past. Troy Township, of Perry 
County, Indiana, has since followed 
our lead. 

We found that we could also have 
built a grade school . . . since we 
could have obtained subscriptions 
for an additional $500,000 worth 
of bonds. 


KENNETH W. WEYERBACHER, 
Boonville, Ind. 


Hard hitting 

The March issue of NATION’S 
BUSINESS hit my desk yesterday 
afternoon. As is the usual custom, it 
immediately received a hasty page- 
by-page run through. Several arti- 
cles—also “as usual’’—were of great 
interest to me. The hard hitting, 
sense-making comments on page 
112-118, under the heading, “Ex- 
ecutive Trends,” were pertinent and 
timely. 

Incidentally, I’ll show your maga- 
zine and make two quotes from it in 
a speech I’m making at a local high 
school assembly. 

JOHN B. Woop, 


Personnel Director, 
Decatur Iron & Steel Company, 
Decatur, Ala. 
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when you cut up the pie... 


the Calculator 
That Prints 
is important! 


The new 99 Calculator That Prints is the 
perfect precision tool for accurately ap- 
portioning profit slices. Eminently applic- 
able to all figuring needs, the Calculator 
That Prints fills the bill in so many busi- 
nesses. Every step is proved correct on 
exclusive Simpla-Tape and only those fig- 
ures essential to the problems are re- 
corded—there’s never a confusing cipher 
or symbol. 





Contact your Remington Rand representa- 
tive for a surprising office demonstration 
or write for folder C1096, Room 1533, 
Remington Rand, 315 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 10, New York. 





Problem: $8,500 has been allotted 
for annual bonuses to department 
heads in XYZ Department Store’s 
Florida Branch. The store did 111% 
of quota. Determine bonuses.on the 
basis of quotas achieved (100% or 
over) during the past fiscal year for 


each of 29 departments. 
DEPARTMENT % OF QUOTA 
1. Appliances 107 
2. Auto Accessories 129 
3. Boys’ Clothing 102 

etc. etc. 


Method: Multiply overall store per- 
centage of quota (111%) by number 
of departments above quota (29). 
Divide this total into bonus amount. 
Enter this ratio as a constant and 
multiply by each departmental per- 
centage. 

(Partial Tape) 


Remington. Frand. 
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DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 














Enough coverage 
is important! 





NEW YORK LIFES 
EMPLOYEE 
PROTECTION PLAN 


designed for firms 
with 5 or more employees 


ee. gives employer 
and employee 
these modern 
3-way benefits: 


0 


Life Insurance 


Payable at death to beneficiary. Acci- 
dental death benefit optional. 


@ 
Weekly Indemnity Benefit 


Payable for total disability due to non- 
occupational accident or sickness. Differ- 
ent amounts and benefit periods available. 


© 
Medical Care Benefits 


To help meet hospital, medical and sur- 
gical expenses due to non-occupational 
accident or sickness. Several benefit sched- 
ules available for insured employees and 
their dependents. 


Ask your New York Life agent for in- 
formation now, or write to address below. 


Individual policies or a group contract 
may be available, depending upon number 
of employees and applicable state law. 


NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


A Mutual Company Founded in 1845 


The New York Life Agent in 
Your Community is a Good Man to Know 
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Union power 
denies buyer choice 


Damage done by unions bent on 
monopoly control shows need for 
plugging Taft-Hartley loopholes 


MANY BUSINESSES, employes and 
even unions are getting hurt because 
of the aims and power of some 
unions. The situation, getting at- 
tention in Congress and in top AFL- 
CIO leadership, underscores some of 
the reasons why many businessmen, 
employes and others want Congress 
to plug secondary boycott loopholes 
in the Taft-Hartley labor law. 
Usually, the victimized employer 
is in the middle; he is bound by 
Taft-Hartley to deal with a partic- 
ular union. His employes are pro- 
tected in their right to choose a 
union, and the union in the right to 
represent them. But the law does not 
protect either workers or union in 
getting the full benefit of these rights. 
An aggravated situation currently 
involves the Sheet Metal Workers’ 
International Association, an old- 
line former AFL craft union now 
part of the merged AFL-CIO. This 
union is trying to monopolize jobs 
in manufacturing as well as instal- 
lation of sheet metal products. It 
requires building contractors to 
agree not to use any sheet metal 
products not made by its members. 
This means that some fabricators 
of sheet metal items are being denied 
the opportunity to market. their 
products to contractors having agree- 
ments with the Sheet Metal Work- 
ers, some customers are being denied 
the opportunity to buy these prod- 
ucts, and employes are being denied 
the opportunity to make them. 
The Sheet Metal Workers are im- 
posing this secondary boycott on 
many sheet metal fabricators who 
deal with many different unions. 
One case that has received national 
attention and has forced the AFL- 
CIO leadership to try to correct it 
involves Burt Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Akron. 


This small company, employing 
150 production workers, has been 
making industrial ventilators and 
louvers for 66 years. It has been the 
victim of a secondary boycott by the 
Sheet Metal Workers almost since 
the day it signed a labor agreement 
with the United Steelworkers of 
America 10 years ago, pursuant to a 
legal certification by the National 
Labor Relations Board. 

Because Burt would not recognize 
the Sheet Metal Workers instead of 
the United Steelworkers—which the 
law would not permit anyhow—the 
Sheet Metal Workers have not only 
refused to install Burt products, but 
have been discouraging their use. 

According to F. C. Sawyer, Burt 
executive vice president, this is what 
the union does: 

The union business agent may ap- 
proach a potential purchaser or a 
user of Burt ventilators—a plant 
owner, architect, engineering firm, 
contractor, or subcontractor—and 
inform him that, if Burt ventilators 
are specified or purchased for instal- 
lation in any building, members of 
the Sheet Metal Workers will not 
install them. This may be done be- 
fore a contract is awarded, or before 
work begins. 

Sometimes the union does not 
know Burt ventilators are going to 
be installed until they reach the site. 
The union won’t let union members 
put them in. 

The Sheet Metal Workers union 
considers any sheet metal product 
not made by its members to be non- 
union. 

The AFL-CIO merger has not 
alleviated the situation; instead, it 
has become more aggravated, with 
the Sheet Metal Workers stopping 
and interfering with more _ jobs, 
coercing more contractors, and in 
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Like These Great Companies, You, Too, Can 
Use Copyflex One-Writing Method to... 


Speed Paper Work, 
Slash Clerical Costs! 


TERRA 4 
tye \ 
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Wace 


The Borden Company—Now marking its 100th year, and one of the nation’s 
leading dairy, food, and chemical processors—uses Copyflex to get out impor- 
tant financial and accounting reports on a fast, one-writing basis. Operating 
and statistical statements, for example, are mechanically reproduced directly 
from the master work sheets. Copyflex eliminates any need for slow, costly 
manual transcription, assures fast and accurate processing of reports. 






Copyflex Desk Top 
Model 110 copies originals 11 
inches wide by any length. Only 
$555. Other models available to 
copy originals up to 46 inches wide. 
Throughout America, progressive companies like those described 
here are simplifying and speeding business operations with the 
revolutionary one-writing method made possible by modern 


Copyflex copying machines. You surely can, too! 


With Copyflex, you write basic information only once—the 
entire series of copies needed to complete any systematized 
business operation are mechanically reproduced from the origi- 
nal. You eliminate the big cost and delay for retyping or rewriting 
constant information from one form to another. This frees per- 
sonnel for other important work, gives you tighter control of 


operations, saves thousands of dollars. American Can Company, America’s largest manufacturer of metal and fibre 


containers, uses Copyflex to reproduce customer invoices directly from order 


Copyflex machines are clean, odorless, economical —letter- originals prepared on receipt of customers’ orders. These order originals are 

A ‘ , utilized again and again for multiple shipments. All of this is done without 
size copies cost less than a penny each for materials. Copyflex any rewriting or retyping of constant information from one form to another. 
Copyflex has speeded billing operations, reduced clerical costs and errors to 


will fit readily into your present systems. Mail coupon today— 2 aitienn. 


it can mean important savings for you! 























In Canada: Chorles Bruning Company (Canada) Ltd. 
105 Church St., Toronto 1, Ontario 


1 

1 
1 
Offices in ; Charles Bruning Company, Inc., Dept. 51-NB : 
37 Cities of : 4700 Montrose Ave., Chicago 41, Illinois 1 
oe 1 Please send me information on the Copyflex process and : 
1 machines. ; 

' 
Copies anything typed, 1 ‘ 
uses, slated, oF y ee on ne 1 Name Title ; 
ordinary nyo paper ' a H 
—in seconds. : pany i 
BRUNING COMPANY, INC., CHICAGO + ore 
CHARLES : os City a ee | 
i] 

y 
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MUD, SNOW, OR SAND —STUDEBAKER 
OUT-TRACTIONS ALL OTHER TRUCKS! 


Transtar’s Twin Traction option for 
Ya-tonners pulls you through where 
others get stuck 


Don’t spin your wheels! Studebaker 
Transtars, first with Twin Traction, 
automatically gear your engine’s 
power to the “grip” of each rear 
wheel—give you safer, surer “go- 
ahead” off the road or on slippery 
streets. Another reason why Stude- 
baker’s 80 Transtar models up to 
19,000 lbs. G.V.W. haul any pay- 
load faster, easier, more economically 
than ever before! 


LET YOUR STUDEBAKER DEALER 
PROVE IT TO YOU NOW! 


"57 TRANSTAR '2-TON PICKUP 


Handsome Transtar light-duty pickups available 
in 6%4- and 8-foot models, choice of Work Star 185 
or 245 Sixes, Power Star 259 V8 with up to 178 
horsepower! Choice of transmissions, Twin- 
Traction, Deluxe Cab equipment options at slight 
extra cost. Six ways better than the next best truck! 











6 WAYS BETTER THAN 
THE NEXT BEST TRUCK! 


1 Better economy —long life, low operating costs, 
easy maintenance add up to more profit per 
mile. 


2 Better payloads—trucking’s biggest cargo 
areas, model for model . . . high payload-to- 
weight design. 


3 Thriftier power—proved V8’s and Sixes by 
America's top Economy Run winners! 


4 Easier control—cross link variable ratio steer- 
ing, better braking for safer, faster runs. 


e th, 


5 ride—two-stage springs, hydraulic 
shock absorbers as standard equipment on 
light-duty models. 





é Better deal—from break-in to trade-in, 
starting with low, low prices! 












Studebaker-Packar 


CORPORATION 
Where pride of Workmanship comes first! 
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the past year causing Burt the 
greatest loss in its history. 

Some examples: 

Construction of the Ford Motor 
Company engine plant at Lima, 
Ohio, was delayed when the Sheet 
Metal Workers would not let mem- 
bers unload $100,000 worth of Burt 
ventilators from railroad cars. 

Ventilators were installed on an- 
other Ohio job only after the sub- 
contractor paid double time. 

In the construction of an $85 
million Chrysler Corporation plant 
near Akron, the Sheet Metal Work- 
ers went further. They refused to do 
any sheet metal work on the project 
until an order for $17,000 worth of 
Burt ventilators was cancelled. In 
desperate need to get the plant built, 
Chrysler cancelled. 

In other situations, Burt custom- 
ers were able to get installation of 
ventilators only after long delays, 
frustration and intervention by top 
union officials and sometimes the 
Secretary of Labor or a congress- 
man. The fact that the Sheet Metal 
Workers monopolize installation 
jobs in many parts of the country 
makes the boycott more effective. 

Obviously, too, Burt is losing or- 
ders from potential users of their ven- 
tilators who want to avoid trouble. 

The situation has obviously hurt 
the work prospects of members of 
the United Steel Workers, who com- 
plained to the AFL-CIO Executive 
Committee last January. A three- 
man committee headed by President 
Meany investigated it. 

But whether or not the issue is 
resolved internally by the AFL-CIO, 
unions still would hold the legal 
power to continue or impose new 
boycotts at their will and to the det- 
riment of innocent neutrals. 

The Burt situation is not reached 
by the Taft-Hartley law because of 
four loopholes in the secondary boy- 
cott provision. These would be cor- 
rected by a bill pushed by Sen. Carl 
T. Curtis of Nebraska. They are: 
> Taft-Hartley does not prevent a 
union from using pressure to stop a 
secondary employer from doing busi- 
ness with another firm; only pres- 
sure on the secondary employer’s 
workers is forbidden. 
> It does not forbid inducing a single 
or key man, such as a foreman, to 
refuse to handle a particular prod- 
uct; the law attacks only “con- 
certed”’ union activity. 
> It does not outlaw the type of 
contract in which a contractor agrees 
not to use products not made by a 
particular union. 
® The refusal to handle certain 
products must occur “in the course 
of employment.” The law does not 
reach a situation where the union 
simply refuses to provide men. END 
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KARL KUEMMERLING, President of Karl Kuemmerling Associates, Columbus, Ohio, says: 


“Building our equipment garage on Penta-treated poles 


saved us about 50% of usual cost” 


“When the expansion of our business operations dictated 
a new garage for trucks, machinery and tools, we were 
reconciled to a good-sized investment. Luckily, we heard 
you can save up to 50% of usual construction costs by build- 
ing on poles, so that’s just what we did. 


“The total cost of our 30 x 150 foot clear-span building, in- 
cluding metal siding and roof, was just $8,500—and we're 
completely satisfied with it.” 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Dept. PE 508J, Midland, Michigan NAME 


0 Send me information on low-cost PENTA-treated pole buildings 


for this use: FIRM 


ADDRESS 


( Send me photographs and cost figures on 20 different types 


of pole buildings CITY 


PENTA*-TREATED pole buildings are permanent because 
Penta protects against rot and termites . . . makes wood last 
years longer. Penta-treated poles are clean and attractive, 
too. Sturdy, wind-resistant pole buildings are being put to 
practical use by business and industry everywhere. Just ask 
your contractor, or return the coupon to us. THE DOW 
CHEMICAL COMPANY, Midland, Michigan. 

*PENT Achlorophenol 


YOU CAN DEPEND ON 





INDOORS AND OUT 
IN SERVICE THANA 

















They're. Job-Tailored to give you the most mercury light for your money A 

4 

' From Westinghouse developments like those below, you can see how the built-in quality of s 
Westinghouse Mercury Lamps gives more light when new, more light throughout life, as well ff 


as guaranteed long life. 

e Thorium-Coated Electrodes provide HIGHER LIGHT OUTPUT 

e Molybdenum Ribbon Seals assure GREATER DEPENDABILITY, LONGER LIFE 

‘e Hi-Temp Life-Time Bases eliminate INSTALLATION AND SERVICE BREAKAGE 

e Weather Duty® construction with special ‘‘hard” glass. Outside installations can’t be harmed 
by snow, sleet or rain even when lamps are installed without protective coverings ... or inside 


by fumes, or dripping condensation. ‘i 
For recommendations for using the most complete line of mercury lighting—for the right B-H18- 700 W. Fluo- 
kind of lamp for the job—call your nearest Westinghouse lamp supplier or write: Westing- rescent-Mercury 
house Lamp Division, Dept.C-1, Bloomfield, N. J. Lamp. Color-corrected 


Golden-White light for 
general purposes, flood 
and street lighting. A 


(W) vou can Be SURE...1F rs Westin ghou oe 
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MORE WESTINGHOUSE MERCURY 


[ALL OTHER BRANDS COMBINED 





E-H1: 400 W. Mer- 
cury Lamp. Most 
widely used today. For 
interior and street light- 
ing. E-H1-¥: Built-in 
clear yellow filter warns 
of road hazards. 
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A-H12-WD; A-H15- 
WD:1,000W. Weather 
Duty Mercury Lamp. 
Recommended for all 
interior and exterior 
applications. Widely 
used for industrial high 
bay lighting. Weather 
proof for heavy duty 
service. 





A-H1-WD: 400 W. 
Weather Duty Mer- 
cury Lamp. Recom- 
mended for general 
purposes, flood and 
street lighting. Weather 
proof for heavy duty 
service. 





P-H1: 400 W. Semi- 
Reflector Mercury 
Lamp. Color-corrected 
Golden-White for all in- 
terior uses. Ideal for 
areas of high dust con- 
centration. 





C-H12-WD; B-H15- 
WD:1,000W. Weather 
Duty Fluorescent- 
Mercury Lamp. 
Color-corrected Golden- 
White light for general 
interior and floodlight- 
ing. Weather proof for 
heavy duty service. 








J-H1: 400 W. Fluo- 
rescent-Mercury 
Lamp. ‘Golden-White 
light is color-corrected 
for interior and street 
applications. J-H1-Y: 
Rich, yellow light to 
identity road hazards. 
Ideal substitute for 
sodium installations. 








“T can only afford 


adequate protection!” 


Says GEORGE SCHANTZ 





“T had a large investment in farm equipment and motor 
parts. Several years ago I was pleased to learn that 
Hardware Mutuals could give me a ‘package program’ 
at less than I had been paying. Like most businessmen, 
| had little time to be concerned about my insurance 
protection after it was purchased. 


“er 


Then the warehouse burned in which I had put most 
of my stock while moving to a new business location. 
A major part of my equipment was destroyed along with 
it. Pll admit I was plenty worried. Would I have been 
better off with more costly individual policies? I couldn’t 
afford the loss. 


“The Hardware Mutuals claims representative pointed 
out immediately that I was fully protected. He ex- 


insurance for your AvTomMoOBILE...HOME... BUSINESS 


‘Hardware Mutuals. 


Stevens Point, Wisconsin - Offices Coast to Coast 








HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


: HARDWARE DEALERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 





Vr. George Schantz 
Owner 

Schantz Truck & 
Tractor Co. 
Wilmington, Ohio 





plained that protection the ‘3 point’ way considers all 
phases of business protection needs. My relief turned 
to gratitude when I saw the fast, friendly way he settled 
my claim. 

“No doubt about it. Those Hardware Mutuals men 
really know their business insurance.” 


The Policy Back of the Policy® 
“3 Point Protection” is the key to planned insurance for 
your business. It includes protection of your property, 
your liability to others, and your employes. Your skilled 
Hardware Mutuals representative can tailor your in- 
surance to fit your needs—and help you save money, too. 
This is just part of Hardware Mutuals 
famous policy back of the policy®. 


Look in the 
Yellow Pages for 


Hardware Mutuals 





r = 
| Hardware Mutuals NB57 | 
| 200 Strongs Avenue | 
| Stevens Point, Wisconsin | 
| Please furnish details of “3 Point Protection” for my | 
| business. | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 


Name 





Street 





City Zone___ State 
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Trends 


of Nation’s Business 


THE STATE OF 
THE NATION 


BY FELIX MORLEY 


Revolt against spending proves the 
strength of American fundamentals 


AN ABIDING sense of personal responsibility is the 
essence of the American way. Those who cher- 
ish this feeling of individual obligation, at home, 
in business and in politics, are the traditional good 
citizens. Those who readily transfer duties to 
others, perhaps especially those who think that 
some Washington agency should feed their chil- 
dren and pension their parents, are of a different 
breed. They do not believe that people should gov- 
ern themselves. They believe in impersonal govern- 
ment, by paid officials. 

That is the socialistic creed, growing ever strong- 
er as the conditions of modern life become more 
complicated. It is based on the simple, though 
cynical, assumption that most people cannot gov- 
ern themselves intelligently and therefore none 
should be allowed to do so. The general public, in 
the memorable opinion of Harry Hopkins, is simply 
“too damned dumb.” So it becomes the humani- 
tarian duty of Big Government to provide little 
men with social security—from cradle to grave. In 
return for this constant service the individual must 
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FRED J. MAROON 


quite logically agree to surrender his freedom and 
follow the directives of an official elite. 

Marxism teaches that this development is his- 
torically inevitable. And we must reluctantly ad- 
mit that it has made perceptible headway among 
many Americans who would be highly resentful if 
listed as fellow-travelers of the Reds. Against this 
insidious form of ideological infiltration, military 
defense is unfortunately of no avail. Indeed, so far 
as self-reliance is sapped by the enormous cost in 
taxes, defense expenditure may even actually assist 
the most subtle and dangerous enemy the United 
States has ever faced. There is little doubt that the 
Kremlin anticipates eventual victory not so much 
by assault from without as by our own deteriora- 
tion from within. 


In two months’ time the budget for the fiscal 
year beginning July 1 will go into effect. And no 
single recent manifestation of public opinion has 
been more important to fundamental Americanism 
than the grass roots revolt that has flamed out 
against these spending estimates as originally in- 
troduced. This is the more interesting because the 
national budget is certainly not designed to arouse 
emotions, pro or con. It is infinitely complicated, 
painfully detailed and totally lacking in any dra- 
matic attribute. Yet not even the electric dismis- 
sal of General MacArthur by President Truman 
elicited as much popular protest, or brought as 
large and continuing a flow of critical letters to Con- 
gress from every section, as has been the case with 
the $71.8 billion expenditure program presented by 
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State of the nation 


President Eisenhower in January. This storm over 
the budget has been no five-day phenomenon. In- 
deed it has grown more shrill with every Admin- 
istration comment to the effect that the American 
people cannot accept ever increasing governmental 
services and not expect to pay for them. 

Fuel was only added to the fire when Budget 
Director Brundage said that although “we went 
too far in the direction of federal supports and con- 
trol” it’s now “impossible to turn the clock back.” 

As one Republican representative dryly ob- 
served to me: “I don’t know about the Budget 
Bureau clocks. I do know my constituents can 
turn me back!” 

At the headquarters of both parties the political 
implications of this continuing protest movement 
are receiving close consideration. When the Demo- 
crats voted solidly for a resolution requesting the 
President to specify desirable budget cuts it was at 
first characterized as a narrowly partisan action. 
But many are now coming to the conclusion that 
governmental economy is a real rather than a phony 
issue, and that if the White House does not see this, 
the Democrats will. 

It would indeed be a reversal of form if the party 
of Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Truman should build an 
economy platform for 1958. But no more of a shift 
is involved than in the “modern” Republican de- 
mand for federal aid to education and other forms 
of welfarism. If Republicans get newfangled. 
Democrats can just as readily again become old- 
fashioned, especially if recent revelations serve to 
diminish the political power of arrogant labor 
bosses. It is a possibility dear to the heart of that 
staunch Democratic conservative, Sen. Harry Byrd 
of Virginia. He calls the present budget “‘mon- 
strous” and “padded all down the line.” 

When politics are in flux, as they so clearly are at 
present, startling shifts and new combinations are 
not unusual. The new constitutional provision, 
preventing President Eisenhower from any further 
candidacy, is itself conducive to the formation of 
new patterns. Political realignment does not come 
easily. But one need not go far from home to hear 
it ardently discussed. A fusion of States Rights 
Democrats and Stable Money Republicans is a fre- 
quent talking point. There have been much 
stranger bedfellows in the annals of American po- 
litical history. 

® a a 


Even without surmise of this character, the wide- 
spread revolt against the swollen budget has funda- 
mental significance. It shows that the old Ameri- 
can sense of personal responsibility is far from dead, 
or even slumberous. If there were an irresistible 
tide toward socialism we would simply accept the 
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argument that the bureaucrats know best and 
that, for a score of reasons, substantial economies 
are impossible. A survey of congressional mail 
shows that this is not at all the general reaction. 

To their responsible representatives average vot- 
ers are saying, in effect: We don’t know just where 
the budget should be cut. It is only hearsay that 
foreign aid is wasteful; that defense is extravagant; 
that social services are too pretentious; that every 
agency without exception is overstaffed. What we 
do know is that the over-all total is staggering; that 
the taxes necessary to raise it are intolerable; that 
booming prosperity is not likely to last forever; 
that the time to retrench on spending is now. That 
is unquestionably the prevailing public mood, and 
under our system of representative government 
that mood, when resolute, achieves results. 

In a totalitarian country public opinion would 
not achieve results and could not even be expressed. 
So it is dual evidence of the vitality of our constitu- 
tional system: first, that the outcry against loose 
fiscal policy is so vigorous; second, that it has been 
able to make progress without a strong executive 
lead. Here is an affirmation of our traditional civic 
virtue, coupled with a repudiation of the socialistic 
principle that the planners direct and the people 
conform. There is a world of difference between 
the countries where the government applies con- 
trols to the people, and those where the people ap- 
ply controls to the government. It is the difference 
between serfdom and freedom. 

Moreover, under the spur of public indignation, 
it has been shown, chapter and verse, just where the 
budget can be cut with benefit rather than injury to 
the general welfare. Its extravagance is now estab- 
lished fact. The total requested is revealed as a 
measure not of growing national need but of in- 
creasing bureaucratic arrogance. 


Still another lesson of permanent value is im- 
plicit in the popular revolt against unrestricted 
governmental spending. A warm response has been 
accorded to those who have warned that this ex- 
travagance hides real inflationary dangers behind a 
smiling mask of specious humanitarianism. This 
has emphasized what Americans of late years have 
tended to forget—that, under our system, leader- 
ship has never been the monopoly of those in pub- 
lic office, but is also expected and desired from plain 
citizens who have made their own way, and estab- 
lished their own prestige, in various forms of com- 
petitive enterprise. 

In a federal republic, the true measure of 
strength is the vitality at the grass roots, rather 
than the degree to which power is concentrated at 
the political center. So it is a sign of health when 
economy is forced on Washington by spokesmen for 
the localities. That is distinctly not the case when 
extravagance is promoted in the localities by 
spokesmen for Washington. 
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“Look, Ma—no hands!” 


Easy ... now that IfaT provides smooth, automatic 


piloting for private and executive aircraft. 


When flying—you must be constantly alert, keep 
close watch on the performance of your plane, ob- 
serve air traffic, check course, maintain radio contact. 
And all the while you are making constant correc- 
tions in heading and altitude. Rough weather makes 
the job tougher, intensifies strain. How often have 
you wished for a co-pilot to take over the controls? 

Now you can have the Federal AUTOPILOT to 
“take over’ —and flying can be even more fun. It is 
the first tubeless automatic pilot engineered for 


small aircraft, giving you absolutely dependable 


automatic flight at a low price. The AUTOPILOT 
stabilizes and maneuvers your plane smoothly, in- 
stantaneously and positively—and for increased 
safety you can override the AUTOPILOT at any time. 

Here is an important innovation in precision air- 
borne equipment now offered at lowest cost by Inter- 


national Telephone and ‘Telegraph Corporation. 


T.f 





INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION, 67 Broad Street, New York 4, N.Y. 
For information about the Federal AUTOPILOT address Federal Telephone and Radio Company, a division of IT&T, Clifton, N. J. 














Henry Rosenfeld, President of Henry Rosenfeld, Inc., asks: 


“Which model has 


, “One of these models has kept only one date — the other, 
over 50,000! 

“On the left is the one-date model — the original, hand- 
made, custom-designed ‘Henry Rosenfeld dress #5026.’ Its 
only date was our Spring showing. 

“On the right is a copy. The dress caught on, became a 
‘hot number’ and we had to deliver it — fast! Thousands of 
copies were shipped to hundreds of stores — without missing 
one date — thanks to Air Express. 

“Buyers all over the country, knowing how much we ship 





the most dates?’’ 


via Air Express, planned their promotional programs and 
sales with no fear of a hitch. 

“Using Air Express, we regularly meet the fierce competi- 
tion of the fashion business. And we save money doing it! 

“For example, a typical 15-lb. shipment from New York 
to Richmond, Va., costs $3.23 with Air Express — $3.82 less 
than any other complete air service. 

“What's more, Air Express uses radio-controlled trucks to 
rush our shipments to and from airports —and, whenever nec- 
essary, a private teletype system to trace shipments instantly.” 








&» Air Express — 





30 YEARS OF GETTING THERE FIRST via U.S. Scheduled Airlines 


CALL AIR EXPRESS ... division of RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 























WASHINGTON 
MOOD 


BY EDWARD T. FOLLIARD 


A seldom mentioned development 
puzzles the McClellan Committee 


THE LABOR TYCOON is comparatively new on the 
American scene. Horatio Alger never dreamed of 
him when writing “Luck and Pluck,” and “Tat- 
tered Tom”; his juvenile hero usually rocketed to 
success as a banker or merchant prince. In Alger’s 
time, nothing had happened to suggest that there 
would ever be a story like Dave Beck’s: from truck 
driver to head of the Teamsters Union, and a mil- 
lionaire at that. 

Now the turn of history’s wheel has made Wash- 
ington and the whole country more aware of this 
phenomenon in our society. Now it is Mr. Beck and 
other representatives of labor who are under the 
inquisitorial spotlight that the United States Sen- 
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ate once turned on Wall Street. Some of the sen- 
ators, even those taking part in the investigation, 
are astonished by the revelations, and especially 
by the large sums of money involved. For that 
matter, of course, so would the late Samuel Gom- 
pers be astonished. That idealistic old gentleman 
started out as the first president of the American 
Federation of Labor in 1886 on a salary of $1,000 
a year (when there was cash to pay him). 

However, the most surprising aspect of the Mc- 
Clellan Committee’s investigation has not been 
Dave Beck’s bankroll or his alleged use of hundreds 
of thousands of dollars of union funds. Neither has 
it been the case of James R. Hoffa, No. 2 Teamster, 
charged with trying to plant a spy inside the com- 
mittee, nor the alleged tie-up of Frank W. Brew- 
ster, No. 3 Teamster, with the Portland, Ore., 
underworld. 


What has struck the senators most forcibly is 
something hardly ever stressed in the headlines. 
That is the attitude of the Teamster leaders toward 
the rank-and-file members of their union, an atti- 
tude which seems to the senators to be so haughty 
as to border on arrogance. 

Looking on at the hearings on Capitol Hill, a 
block or so from the Teamsters’ $4 million marble 
headquarters building, you could see that the sen- 
ators were at times baffled by this attitude. The 
lawmakers knew that their own constituents would 
quickly punish them at the polls if they ever be- 
came touched by scandal. What then of the Team- 
ster bosses? Were they worried about their con- 
stituents, the truck drivers and the others among 
1.4 million dues payers in this union. 

The answer came from Frank Brewster, head 
man of the Teamsters in the West, and it was an 
emphatic “No.” 

Sen. Karl Mundt, a Republican of South Da- 
kota, was questioning Mr. Brewster after it had 
been brought out that Mr. Brewster had tapped 
the union treasury to pay his tailor, to pay the 
travel and living expenses of his horse trainer and 
his jockey, and to pay for other things unrelated 
to union affairs. 

Senator Mundt asked Mr. Brewster if there were 
any restrictions on how he could spend the money 
of union members. He thought the answer was 
evasive. Perhaps, Senator Mundt said, Mr. Brew- 
ster couldn’t give an answer that would satisfy the 
dues-paying truck driver. 

“Well,” said Mr. Brewster, confidently, “I am 
willing to take my chances on that fella... I don’t 
fear him.” 

It was brought out that Mr. Brewster and other 
Teamster officials awarded themselves valuable gift 
certificates at Christmas time, paying for them out 
of union funds. Senator Mundt again showed his 
concern for the union members and asked: 

“Did they ever give any gifts to the poor old 
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teamster out there on the truck who is paying dues 
for this carnival of gifts?” 

“IT am glad you brought that up,” said Mr. 
Brewster. “Every time he gets a paycheck it is on 
there.” 

“What is on there?” asked Senator Mundt. “A 
gift?” 

“That wage that we get—that increase in the 
things that we are getting for him from time to 
time, his health and welfare,” said Mr. Brewster. 
“There is the $25 million that was paid out in 
health and welfare that he never would have got 
unless we saw that he got it.” 





The senators thought that they understood Mr. 
Brewster’s attitude now. It was clear that he was 
supremely confident that there would be no rebel- 
lion among the rank-and-file so long as he and the 
other Teamster leaders got them pay raises and 
other benefits, no matter what scandals a group of 
senators away off there in Washington might un- 
cover. 

Unlike Mr. Beck, who appeared later and took 
the Fifth Amendment, Mr. Brewster talked freely 
about himself. It was plain that he thought of his 
career as a success story, not as spectacular as Mr. 
Beck’s, perhaps, but certainly one of which to be 
proud. He started out as a teamster at the age of 
16, driving a horse-drawn wagon or dray. Once the 
motor age got under way, he became driver of a 
furniture truck. In the early 1920’s, he was made 
business agent of his Seattle local, and so began his 
climb to the Teamsters’ top echelon. 

Mr. Brewster told the committee that he had an 
income of about $40,000 a year and expenses. He 
told about his stable of race horses, the private 
boxes he had at a half dozen or so tracks, and about 
his membership in a swanky California country 
club. 

Mr. Brewster seemed eager to have the senators 
know about his cordial relationship with business- 
men, the owners of trucking companies and other 
employers. In this connection, he said in a pre- 
pared statement: 

“T have taken employers and employers’ repre- 
sentatives to dinner and otherwise entertained 
them, including furnishing them with box seats at 
clubhouses in various race tracks. All of these ex- 
penses I have charged off against union funds, as 
I was advised by counsel that these were legitimate 
business deductions. 

“T have tried to make it a practice to entertain 
employers rather than be the recipients of their 
entertainment. I sincerely believed in that way our 
management relationship would be better, and 
there would not be any feeling afterward that I 
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owed them any special favors at the bargaining 
table.” 

An exchange between Mr. Brewster and Com- 
mittee Counsel Robert F. Kennedy was revealing. 

“Mr. Brewster,” said Mr. Kennedy, “without 
getting into things that are too personal, I was 
wondering if you have your suits tailormade?” 

“What do they look like?” Mr. Brewster shot 
back. 

To the highly amused audience, it seemed that 
Mr. Brewster resented any suggestion that he might 
be wearing a store-bought suit, something taken 
from the rack. 

Once Dave Beck took the witness chair, Mr. 
Brewster was overshadowed. Mr. Beck refused to 
answer questions about his finances, but that didn’t 
mean he didn’t talk. At times his words were tor- 
rential. He gave the impression of a man of great 
energy and drive, one who probably would have 
become a leader in any field. 

Once Mr. Beck interrupted Sen. Irving Ives, New 
York Republican, to say: 

“Just a minute, senator, you are a practical man 
and so am I.” 

That was the voice of Dave Beck the labor lord, 
the voice of a man who started out driving a laundry 
truck in Seattle 43 years ago, and who now is re- 
puted to pay taxes on an income that dwarfs his 
$50,000 a year salary. 

Like Mr. Brewster before him, Mr. Beck ap- 
peared to have no worry about the rank-and-file of 
Teamsters. He seemed to take it for granted that 
they would stand by him no matter what the In- 
ternal Revenue Bureau and the McClellan Com- 
mittee might uncover. He made this clear when, 
just after taking the Fifth Amendment, he an- 
nounced that the Teamsters Union would spend 
$1 million to tell “our side of the story.” 

Mr. Beck suffered a setback here, however, when 
the Teamsters executive board refused to go along 
with him on the $1 million expenditure. There also 
was another setback. Leaders of the American 
Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial 
Organizations suspended him as an AFL-CIO vice 
president for “actions in bringing the labor move- 
ment into disrepute.” The leaders are expected to 
decide this month whether or not to expel him. 


No matter what the AFL-CIO does, however, 
Mr. Beck still will be president of the Teamsters 
Union. 

The hearings of the McClellan Committee are 
just starting. They are expected to continue for at 
least a year and plenty of other names will get into 
the headlines. Some of them no doubt, will be the 
names of businessmen as well as union leaders. 

The official designation of the McClellan group, 
it should be remembered, is the Senate Committee 
on Improper Activities in the Labor or Manage- 
ment Field. 
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What does your 








insurance do 


to stop accidents? 





Travelers Workmen’s Compensation and Public Lia- 
bility insurance goes to work for you before accidents 
happen. 

Experienced Travelers safety engineers are avail- 
?ble to work with you for the elimination of danger- 
ous machinery and procedures and the establish- 
ment of an accident control program for yourcompany. 

If you do have a claim, one of the 251 Travelers 
claim locations is close at hand to give you immediate, 
efficient service. Physicians and surgeons whose spe- 


YOU WILL BE WELL SERVED BY 





THE TRAVELERS 


INSURANCE COMPANIES, HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 


cialty is industrial medicine are available for consul- 
tation on the treatment of injured workers. 


And The Travelers employee rehabilitation pro- 
gram assures you that everything humanly possible 
will be done to restore the worker to good health. 


A Travelers Workmen’s Compensation and Public 
Liability expert will design an insurance program for 
your company at rates that can reflect any reduction 
in accidents you effect. Call your Travelers agent or 
broker for full details. 





All forms of business and personal insurance including 
Life « Accident « Group « Fire *« Marine « Automobile + Casualty « Bonds 





























Lump the savings together . . . or list them in separate 
sums. The answer never varies: you save when you buy 
industrial lubricants under Texaco’s single sales agree- 
ment for all your plants. 

Here’s how you save. First, you get the economy 
of quantity buying. Then you save through simplified, 
reduced inventory. You also get the direct advantages 
of simpler control by using one brand nationwide. Best 
of all, you get the efficient equipment performance that 
results from using top-quality industrial lubricants. 

Furthermore, the services of Texaco Lubrication 


Either way you figure... 
Texaco’s single sales agreement 
means over-all 
savings 





TUNE IN... 





TEXACO 


INOUSTRMAL LUBFRMCANTS 


METROPOLITAN OPERA RADIO BROADCASTS EVERY SATURDAY AFTERNOON 





Engineers are always available to your plant operating 
personnel. These engineers are well-qualified to give 
practical help on lubrication problems—the kind of help 
that keeps production up and downtime low. 

Texaco’s unique one sales agreement is backed by 
more than 2,000 Distributing Plants covering all 48 
States. For complete information, call the Texaco Dis- 
tributing Plant nearest you, or write: 

ew oe 

The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd Street, New York 

17, New York. 






















Federal grants 
threaten 


states’ strength 


Here is how growing dependence 
on U.S. dole reshapes government 


“‘IF PRESENT TRENDS in federal-state relations con- 
tinue for another quarter century, the states may be 
left hollow shells, operating primarily as the field 
districts of federal departments and dependent upon 
the federal treasury for their support.” 

This is how Leonard D. White, professor of public 
administration at the University of Chicago, in 1952 
described a fear which today is shared by an increas- 
ing number of business and political leaders. 

Cause of the worry is the mounting billions of dol- 
lars which the federal government collects from the 
American taxpayers and then doles back to states and 
communities in the form of aid. 

In the fiscal year just ahead, the President has pro- 
posed an aid program to state and local governments 
totaling more than $5.5 billion. 

This is $1 billion more than will be spent in the cur- 
rent fiscal year,.which ends in June, and compares to 
$3.8 billion in 1956. In the decade just past—univer- 
sally regarded as the most prosperous in U.S. history 
—those who manage the federal government have seen 
fit to boost the federal dole to states and local govern- 
ments fourfold. 

Total aid since 1947 will reach approximately $35 
billion by the end of the fiscal year which begins next 
July 1. 

Here are some programs started just a year ago: 


> A water pollution control program this year will 
cost the taxpayers about $2 million. Next year it will 
cost $3 million. 


> A new federal program of aid to municipalities for 
the construction of waste treatment facilities will re- 





sult in drafts on the Treasury of $7 million this year. 
Next year the program will cost $62 million. 


> Grants-in-aid for the construction of health research 
facilities costing $1.6 million this year will take $8.4 
million in fiscal 1958. 


> A program of local library services costing $2 mil- 
lion this year will require $3 million or more next year. 


> The National Science Foundation administers grants 
for certain research facilities which this year will cost 
$500,000, but which next year will take $2.8 million. 


> A program for the drainage of anthracite coal mines 
will cost taxpayers $1 million this year. The program 
will cost $2.5 million next year. 


The Department of Commerce has just announced 
the 1958 Federal Aid Airport Program. This involves 
construction and improvement of airports at 334 loca- 
tions in all but two states and the federal territories. 
The program will obligate more than $55 million in 
federal funds. However, expenditures in 1958 are ex- 
pected to reach only $47.5 million; the rest will come 
later. The expenditure figure compares to $45 million 
during the current year, $16.7 million in 1956. 

Only Wisconsin and Wyoming were not included in 
the program, but the announcement said these states 
“are expected to submit programs in the near future.” 

In making the announcement, Secretary of Com- 
merce Weeks said: 

“This program, essential to preparation for the age 
of civil jet air transport operations, is for the fiscal 
year beginning July 1, 1957. It is the third of four 
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Grants-in-aid continued 


annual programs authorized by Congress and admin- 
istered by the Civil Aeronautics Administration. 

“The 1957 program was announced in June, 1956. 
Announcement of the 1958 program at this time will 
provide the local sponsors more time to make their 
plans and complete their preparatory work in advance 
of the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1957, when the 
federal money becomes available.” 

On Capitol Hill, one congressman from the Midwest 
observed that, while issuance of the program’s details 
now would give communities more time for planning, 
it also appears well timed to prevent economy-minded 
congressmen in the House of Representatives from 
slashing funds for the project from the current ap- 
propriations. 

Some grant-in-aid projects, though authorized by 
Congress, have no funds. For example, Congress ap- 
proved a bill last year authorizing $375,000 for teach- 
ing commercial fisheries occupations, such as meteor- 
ology, navigation, depth soundings, etc. The money 
would be granted primarily to fishing industry states. 
But no money was authorized. 

In the budget proposals for next fiscal year, how- 
ever, Congress was asked to appropriate $228,000 to 
finance the project. 

The appropriation has been eliminated in the House 
of Representatives, but it could be restored later in 
this session when the Senate takes up the measure 
or by supplemental appropriation. 

The $5.5 billion in federal aid to states and commu- 
nities in the year ahead basically takes three forms: 


> Grants-in-aid, at least 66 programs, which account 
for $5.3 billion. 


>» Shared revenue, totaling $102.3 million. 


> Loans and repayable advances which total $126.3 
million. 


Superimposing a federal program of grants onto a 
sustained period of national prosperity raises some 
logical questions as to whether such grants-in-aid are 
actually necessary, or whether they are designed mere- 
ly to carry out political, social and economic phi- 
losophies that states might not adopt if left to their‘own 
devices. 

A further and more serious question is the impact 
this federal intervention in state affairs may have on 
the division of power in the federal system which was 
designed to give us both strong states and a strong 
central government. 

The proposed grants-in-aid, then, deserve study on 
two serious counts: 


> How are they reshaping our government? 
> Are the expenditures justified? 


Here are the essential facts regarding the grant de- 
vice: 

First, it must be recognized that the grant-in-aid 
permits use of the fiscal strength of the national gov- 
ernment and at the same time allows local adaptation 
and administration of solutions to local problems. It 
has been responsible for significant political and social 
advances. It is primarily in its application that the 
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$217 MILLION IN NEW GRANTS PROPOSED FOR ’58 





Purpose 


Under proposed legislation 


Estimated expenditures 


a Construction of training facilities for 


medical and dental schools 


$ 1,080,000 


b Construction of mental health facilities 


in Alaska 
ce General school construction 


Planning education beyond high schools 
e Other health, education, and welfare 


325,000 
185,000,000 
2,500,000 


programs (juvenile delinquency, teacher 


training, etc.) 


3,250,000 


f Assistance to areas of substantial and per- 


sistent unemployment, Labor Department 


622,000 


gs Assistance for state industrial safety 


programs 


2,180,000 


h Participating projects under the partnership 


concept conducted by the Corps of Engineers 
Area assistance activities, Commerce Department 
Civil defense assistance to the states 


TOTAL 


5,000,000 
1,500,000 
10,000,000 





$211,457,000 


New appropriations for previously authorized programs 


a Training public welfare personnel 


$ 2,500,000 


b Cooperative research or demonstration 


projects in Social Security 


c Assistance to states for tree planting 


TOTAL 
GRAND TOTAL 


1,000,000 
2,500,000 





$ 6,000,000 
$217,457,000 


In addition, there will be new legislation proposing to give the Depart- 
ment of Interior $3.5 million for loans for small reclamation projects 


danger lies. Three prominent members of the Kestn- 
baum Commission (created by Congress in 1953 to 
study the federal system), John E. Burton and Gov- 
ernors Alfred E. Driscoll, of New Jersey, and Dan 
Thornton, of Colorado, commented on the inherent 
danger in its use: 

i . By this device the national government 
spends money and exercises controls for programs 
which might not be supported if the national gov- 
ernment proposed to spend the money directly and 
exercise the control. In other words, the national gov- 
ernment does things indirectly which the public might 
not support if it attempted to do them directly.” 

Second, the term grant-in-aid is somewhat of a 
misnomer. It suggests that the primary purpose is to 
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provide a federal gift of money to aid a state or local 
government in solving problems. Further, the public 
has conjectured that the federal money well runs 
deep and may be bottomless. Neither of these is true. 
The Kestnbaum Commission said: 

“The national government has used the grant-in- 
aid primarily to achieve some national objective, 
not merely to help states and local governments 
finance their activities . . .” 

Thus it is actually a political tool. As such it 
tampers dangerously with the basic division of power 
in the Constitution and takes advantage of the flex- 
ibility which was placed there to allow concurrent 
growth of both the national and state governments. 

Third, the grant-in-aid (continued on page 94) 
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Credit boom 
can work for you 





> 


Sound long range 
policy can adapt 
to fluctuations 


These 10 principles will help you take ad- 
vantage of the trend to installment selling 


CONSUMER INSTALLMENT credit will break all records in the next 10 years. 

By 1965 it will probably climb to $50 or $55 billion outstanding. An 
increasingly large proportion of this will be extended for goods and services 
other than automobiles, according to a Federal Reserve report on the role 
of installment credit in the economy. The figure might even reach $75 
billion if the average annual rate of growth of 10 per cent for the period 
1920-1956 is maintained. 

At the end of 1956, installment credit outstanding was $31.5 billion. 

In the record installment credit year, 1955, the rate of growth was more 
than 20 per cent. Businessmen who were prepared for this boom had a 
great advantage over their competitors. Similar spurts are likely in the 
future. Periods of lagging growth are possible, too. Businessmen need to 
be equally prepared to cope with these. 

This preparation poses some unique problems of management because 
it requires both merchandising and financial know-how. Ten basic prin- 
ciples of installment credit selling will help you take advantage of the trend. 
They are: 
> Learn what installment credit selling is. 
> Analyze your market for installment selling. 
> Use credit imaginatively and flexibly. 
© Be sure what credit costs you. 
> Gear your promotion to the consumer’s new credit attitudes. 
> Train your personnel to handle credit. 
> Don’t price yourself out of the market. 
> Utilize growing dealer—distributor cooperation on credit selling. 
> Know and use your money market. 
> Expect fluctuations in credit sales. 

The projections of credit in 1965 in the Federal Reserve report are based 
upon a careful study of the past behavior of credit, the principal reasons for 
its growth and the probable developments in future markets most likely to 


influence consumer demand for installment credit. Here are the principal 
market trends expected to increase this demand: 


@ Goods and services which now generate only small amounts of installment 
credit may become important sources in the years ahead. 


@ Technological innovation could accelerate credit growth even more. 


@ Households where the head is from 24 to 44 years old use credit most. 
These households are increasing in number. 


@ In the next five to 10 years the teen-age population will increase sharply. 
This will tend to strain family budgets even though incomes are rising. 


@ Changing expenditure patterns will cause the older age group to use 
installment credit more freely. 
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@ More married women in the labor force will stimulate the use of install- 
ment credit. 


@ Less inequality of income in the next 10 years will contribute to the 
upward climb of installment credit. 

@ Favorable lender experience, efficient machinery for tapping the money 
markets, and the strong position of installment credit debt in the money 
market will assure adequate funds for installment credit. 


@ Even in periods of general money market tightness the supply of money 
available to installment credit lenders seems to be less affected than other 
types of credit. 

The possibility that stand-by controls might restrain installment credit 
must be considered. Any future regulation would most likely be patterned 
after Regulation W (see NATION’s BusINEss, March, 1956) which was used 
in World War II and the Korean action. This controlled the volume of 
credit by setting minimum down payments and maturities for specified 
types of goods. A regulation of this type would not affect the applica- 
bility of our 10 principles. If anything, attention to them would probably 
put you in a better condition to cope with the impact of regulations. 


The basic lesson 


The most important fact about consumer installment credit selling is that 
—and this may look deceptively simple—it is profitable not only as a 
merchandising tool but as a money lending (banking) operation. The con- 
sumer pays his bills regularly and uses credit liberally. Losses are low and 
installment credit users tend to maintain sizable balances. 

The small business firm can use installment credit selling as easily as the 
large. Both banking and nonbanking institutions are ready to buy paper 
outright or lend money on installment credit paper. Some of these as part 
of their service have worked out plans which provide such details as pro- 
motional techniques and price tickets containing credit information. 


Determine your market 


Market research will show whether you are exploiting your installment 
credit potential fully. You may be losing business because you have no 
installment credit plan or the one you have is ill adapted to your needs. 
Analyze your installment sales and terms to see if they conform to those 
typical in your type of market. One large department store, for example, 
discovered that too large a proportion of its credit sales were for single 
items of furniture. They were underselling the refurnishing and new home 
markets. Installment credit selling can be a potent tool for developing new 
and expanding present markets. 

Much information on the nature of the market for installment credit is 
available—the use of installment credit by income group, type of goods, 
family composition, age of family head, and so on. Long-run influences 
such as population trends, family formation, and rates of economic develop- 
ment can help you evaluate your future markets. There are many research 
findings on the relationship between the demand for installment credit and 
market characteristics and trends. If you do not sell nationally you will 
need to relate this general information to your particular market. 


Use credit imaginatively 

Installment credit needs to be modified continually and adapted to chang- 
ing markets. Analyze your credit sales records to see what goods you are 
actually selling on credit—quantity, quality, style, size and soon. You may 
find important gaps. The idea that installment credit selling is profitable 
only for durable (hard goods) or big-ticket items is changing. All types 
and qualities of goods and services are now sold on installment. The 
trend is toward much more of this. 

New credit plans facilitate this spreading use. One which has been wide- 
ly adopted is the revolving budget plan. The consumer makes a fixed 
monthly payment as long as he maintains (continued on page 106) 
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HOW TO 


build know-how fast 


Young executives playing new game 


get years of experience in a 


few hours. Here’s how it works 


Separated by screens, teams plan their moves in new decision-making game 


PHOTOS BY EAGLE, P.F.I. 
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MANAGEMENT’S most dramatic new device for pro- 
fessional improvement is a decision-making game 
which enables young executives, in a matter of hours, 
to gain experience ordinarily acquired in years. 

This fresh approach to executive training problems 
follows the current trend of simulation—the use of 
make-believe situations to prepare managers to meet 
real-life problems. The decision game offers interest- 
ing possibilities for future training. 

It exercises the player’s judgment by confronting 
him with problems closely patterned after those actu- 
ally encountered by management. 

He must resolve such questions as: Should my com- 
pany attempt to improve its products or try for 
greater market penetration with the products it al- 
ready has? Should we invest heavily in added plant? 
Should we take the lead in pricing? 


wpanneTinG *° a 
pa 





Girl charts progress of competing firms. 
Below, player recaps his team’s strategy 








Because he’s working as a member of a team pitted 
against other teams, the executive trainee wrestling 
with such questions gets a real chance to test his in- 
telligence and business sense under fire. 

As members of teams representing companies, the 
players battle for sales leadership with their com- 
petitors. They struggle to hold the line on production 
costs; worry over prices; watch expenditures put into 
research and development yield them an improved 
product and a larger share of a mythical but hotly con- 
tested market. 

The dollars they invest are imaginary, of course, 
but that doesn’t detract from the dead-seriousness with 
which the trainees play the game. 

By making mistakes of judgment under mock busi- 
ness conditions, the managerial aspirant is expected to 
develop a healthy respect for the hazards involved in 
decision-making in the top ranks of U.S. enterprise. 

More important, he’]] acquire knowledge and experi- 
ence which will help him avoid errors later when the 
decisions are real and the responsibility cannot be 
shrugged off. 

The use of decision games will not be limited to 
junior executives. It can become a popular tool for 
refresher training of experienced executives and first- 
line supervisors. And it will constitute a revolutionary 
addition to the curricula of the nation’s schools of 
business administration. 

Current business interest in simulation has cen- 
tered around such devices as role-playing and sys- 
tems simulation. In roletplaying, executives develop 
appreciation for different viewpoints by acting out 
the roles of their associates, subordinates or superi- 
ors. Firms use systems simulation, with such tools 
as operations research for example, to determine in 
advance what their inventory and other requirements 
would be under any given set of business circum- 
stances. 

The potential of gaming as a means of teaching 
decision-making was indicated recently when the 
American Management Association, in a special New 
York preview, introduced its new “Top Management 
Decision-Making Game,” as the first such exercise ever 
developed for business use. 

Patterned to some degree after the war games played 
by command officers of the armed services at staff col- 
leges, AMA’s game had been a closely guarded secret 
since work on it began a year ago. The game, designed 
to be played by several teams (companies) of several 
players (executives) each, reproduces many aspects 
of real-life decision-making. 

The association expects to use the game for training 
managers. Lawrence Appley, AMA president, says its 
first application will be in the program of the associa- 
tion’s new Academy of Advanced Management at 
Saranac Lake, N. Y., as part of a course in decision- 
making. Mr. Appley expects the new war game for 
business executives to be the most important single 
training tool used in the Saranac program. 

The 30 businessmen who played the game in New 
York came away with (continued on page 122) 
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HOW YOUR 
CUSTOMERS 
COME 

AND GO 








THIRTY-FIVE MILLION Americans, 21 per cent of our 
population, will move to a different house this year. 
Twenty-three million will move to a different residence 
in the same county, 7 million will move to a different 
county in the same state, and 5 million will move to a 
different state. 

This tremendous mobility, greatest for any country 
except possibly the forced migrations under totalitarian 
regimes, has enormous impact on the character and 
size of markets, the availability and nature of worker 
supply, and the demands for housing, schools, public 
utilities, and other facilities. 

If present mobility trends continue—and they have 
remained relatively constant since World War IJ—it 
means that by 1965 those moving each year will in- 
crease to 40 million, assuming population then will be 
190 million. 

The accompanying map, based on Census Bureau 


TREND of migration, shown below, will be counterbalanced 
by population growth which will give most states more people 





* loss in thousands between 1957 and 1960 


Figures in map show estimated population gain 


IOWA 
200 


KANSAS 
10 


STATES 
LOSING 
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data, shows expected population shifts through inter- 
state and foreign migrations up to 1965. Gaining 
most will be New York, New Jersey, Maryland, Ohio, 
Michigan, Florida, Texas, Arizona and California. 

Although 27 states and the District of Columbia will 
lose population through migration if present trends 
continue, the 20 million excess of births over deaths 
expected by 1965 will give almost all states a net gain 
when considering all components of population change. 
Economic changes could also reverse the trend in 
many states. 

Youths aged 20-24 show greatest mobility, with 45 
per cent of all persons in this group changing their 
residence each year. Mobility gradually decreases with 
age, with 26 per cent of those 30-34 moving each year, 
12 per cent of those 45-64, and 10 per cent of those 65 
and more. 

Young people also move farther away, with one 





fourth of the 20-24-year-old movers going to a dif- 
ferent state, while the proportion of interstate movers 
is one sixth for those 30-34, one ninth for those 45-64, 
and one tenth for those 65 and more. 

Mobility also varies widely among occupational 
groups. While 17 per cent of all employed males 
change their residence each year, only 8 per cent of 
the farmers and farm managers move, but the propor- 
tion of movers is 25 per cent for sales workers, and 27 
per cent for farm laborers and foremen. Percentage of 
movers among other occupational groups is: Self-em- 
ployed managers, officials, and proprietors not on farms, 
12 per cent; salaried managers, officials and proprietors 
not on farms, 15 per cent; clerical workers, 15 per cent; 
craftsmen and foremen, 15 per cent; professional and 
technical workers, 17 per cent; service workers, 17 per 
cent; non-farm laborers, 17 per cent; and operatives 
and kindred workers, 20 per cent.—F RED D. LinDSEY 





MOBILITY of Americans is illustrated below. Of millions of 
persons who move each year, 14 per cent settle in new state 


MOVE TO 
DIFFERENT 
STATE 
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CITIZENSHIP 


U.S. Chamber’s thirtieth president believes 


facing national issues is every man’s duty 


PuHiLip M. TacsotTt, just elected as the thirtieth 
president of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, frequently tells fellow workers: 

“Let’s stand up and take our place on this issue.” 

He has repeatedly demonstrated his own willingness 
to do this, even when the result might work to his own 
personal disadvantage. 

Recently he stated his stand on the federal budget: 

“It’s much too big, and should be cut now. This is one 
chore we can’t put off until tomorrow. We've got to 
stop spending more money than we take in.” 

“Wait a minute,” a reporter interrupted, “you real- 
ize that any big slice in government spending would 
hurt your business. Washington is Government Town.” 

Mr. Talbott looked at him thoughtfully and said, 
“TI am a citizen of the United States first.” 

His acceptance of the responsibilities of citizenship 
can be glimpsed by one statistic. He is a leading figure 
in 28 business, civic, educational and charitable or- 
ganizations. Last year, he made a 12,000-mile tour to 
sell the idea of urban renewal and is known affection- 
ately as “Mr. Downtown.” 

The new Chamber president is the first merchant 
and the first Washingtonian ever to be elected to this 
office. 

He is a surprisingly gentle man with a dry wit anda 
startling pair of sandy eyebrows. His life would de- 
light Horatio Alger. 

Mr. Talbott started selling boys’ clothing in the 
Woodward & Lothrop department store as a 19-year- 
old Virginia lad, and today, at 61, is its senior vice 
president. 

Years of across-the-counter contact have given him 
an understanding of the American consumer that 
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astonishes economists and psychologists. When others 
forecast that buyers would stay away from the stores 
in 1956 and again in 1957, he shook his head. 

“No,” he explained, “the consumer has complete 
confidence in his own economic future. As long as he 
feels this confidence, he will buy.” 

A man is known by his friends and admirers. Phil 
Talbott’s stretch across the country. One is Sen. Harry 
F. Byrd of Virginia, who is not known for his superla- 
tives. But the senator said warmly, “Phil is one of the 
ablest, finest and most loyal citizens of the United 
States.” He added, to clinch the point, “He’s a Vir- 
ginian, too.” 

A man who has known him intimately for 26 years, 
the Rev. H. A. Donovan, rector of Christ Episcopal 
Church, Charlottesville, Va., observed, ‘Phil Talbott 
possesses a marked sense of humility. With the many 
demands upon him, and the constant pressure under 
which he lives, I have never known him to be too busy 
or too occupied to be thoughtful and kind to others.” 

Others who share this esteem for Mr. Talbott include 
former Speaker Joe Martin, Presidential Assistant 
Howard Pyle, and Robert V. Fleming, chairman of 
Washington’s Riggs National Bank. 

Mr. Talbott has lived all his life within sight of 
the big clock on the Washington Post Office tower, yet 
he knows America from Fifth Avenue to Main Street 
intimately, and was awarded a high honor by the 
French Government for international understanding. 

He was born on Lincoln’s birthday, the son of a 
country doctor, Dr. Melville Talbott. The family lived 
on the highest ridge of Arlington County overlooking 
the Potomac River and the flat plain of official Wash- 
ington. On clear days, the boy would stare through an 
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ROBERT PHILLIPS—BLACK STAR 


Philip M. Talbott is department store executive 


old Army telescope at the clock on Pennsylvania 
Avenue. Today, his office looks out on the same tower. 
He sets his watch by the clock. 

This is a closely knit family. One of the 2,000 babies 
delivered by Dr. Talbott was a girl, Delevan Redfield 
Thompson. She is now Mrs. Philip Talbott. They 
have two children, a daughter and son. 

Phil Talbott went to work for the old store, known as 
Woody’s to any who have lived in Washington, because 
it seemed the natural thing to do. As a boy, he ad- 
mired the wonders and strange fragrances of the store. 
He worked as salesman, buyer, floor manager, and 
research director before moving into the executive 
ranks. Except for service in World War I, Mr. Talbott 
has been in Woody’s continuously. 

To younger men who chafe at the slow march of 
their own progress, he will remark, “When the going 
gets rough, remember the adversities of one of the 
greatest Americans, Abraham Lincoln. In 1831, he 
failed in business. In 1832, he was defeated for the 
state legislature. In 1833, he failed in business again. 
Elected to the legislature in 1834, he suffered a nervous 
breakdown in 1836. In 1838, he was defeated for 
speaker of the legislature. In 1840, he was defeated 
for elector. In 18438, he was defeated for Congress. 
Elected to Congress in 1846, he was defeated for re- 
election in 1848. 

“He was defeated for the Senate in 1855 and for 
Vice President in 1856. In 1858 he was again defeated 
for the Senate. 

“In 1860, he was elected President.” 

Mr. Talbott loves the department store which he has 
tried to give the friendly atmosphere of a small book 
shop where customers browse over the pages. As he 
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walks through the aisles, he comments, “A store with 
character is like a living person.” 

He knows the story of the leather in the black gloves 
on the counter, the moods of the teen-age girls who, in 
saddle shoes and bobby sox, crowd around a pink party 
dress, and the motherly clerk who patiently helps a 
customer whose English is limited. To Philip Talbott, 
trade is not only a business; it is a romance and an 
endless exchange of knowledge. 

His office is behind the luggage department with its 
good smell of fine leather. His secretary, Mrs. Alice B. 
Winters, has been with him for 31 years. Plate glass 
and mahogany enclose his tidy office. He can look 
through one pane to the office of the president with the 
original roll-top desk and grandfather clock. His desk 
is neatly stacked with papers. On the wall is a photo- 
graph of himself with President Eisenhower. (He 
calls himself an ‘‘Eisenhower-Harry Byrd Democrat.” ) 
From below comes the busy clatter of the downtown 
streets. 

Personally, Philip Talbott is the opposite of the big 
business tycoon featured in cartoons. He does not 
pound his desk, eat underlings alive, or glare. Mr. 
Talbott has a gentle and courtly manner reminiscent 
of the Virginia of Robert E. Lee. 

His voice, with a trace of the South, is never raised. 
His eyes behind horn-rimmed spectacles are mild and 
good humored. He avoids superlatives or aggressive 
words. 

At a recent gathering, he corrected another who 
spoke of a controversy and an argument. 

“T would call it a frank and fair exchange of views,” 
he said. 

This is only a part of (continued on page 44) 
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How could we do it better? 










LATIN 
AMERICA 


MILITARY $35,000,000 
OTHER AID $61,000,000 
TOTAL $96,000,000 













What to 
expect from 
foreign aid 


What are we trying to do? 






What’s wrong now? 


CONGRESS SOON must decide the 
wisdom of adding new billions to the 
$64 billion of American taxpayers’ 
money which already has been made 
available to the world since the close 
of World War II. 

The decision facing Congress is: 

1. Should any or all of the more 
than 2,000 foreign aid projects now 
under way be discontinued? 

2. Should they be continued as 
they are? 

3. Should they be modified, and 
how? 

Much of the debate leading to the 
final decision will center around the 
question “how much?” 

This is not the only important 
question of interest to Americans. 


One of our national weaknesses is 
failure to distinguish between the 
simple and the complex. We debate 
foreign aid as though we are dealing 
with simple aggregates that are 
either all good or all bad. 

The fact is that foreign aid is not 
a simple—or even a single—issue. 
It is a bundle of issues as well as part 
of the much larger problem of for- 
eign policy. 

The question we really need to 
answer then is: 

How far can we depend on foreign 
aid as an instrument of our foreign 
policy? 

For the first time in 10 years we 
are making an intensive effort to 
answer that question. The Senate, 





through its Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee and a Special Committee on 
Foreign Aid, has already released a 
number of the research reports be- 
ing made under its auspices and has 
been holding hearings on them. 

It is also sponsoring 10 on-the- 
spot surveys of our foreign aid pro- 
grams. 

The House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee is making its own studies. 

The Administration has sent a 
Citizens’ Committee, headed by 
Benjamin Fairless, around the 
world to see what foreign aid is ac- 
complishing. The Committee’s re- 
port proposes that foreign aid pro- 
grams be continued at about their 
present levels, with greater empha- 








AID ANALYST Howard S. Piquet for some years was chief of the Economics Di- 
vision of the U. S. Tariff Commission. Later he served with the Office of War Mobili- 
zation. Since 1946 Dr. Piquet has been an adviser to Congress on international economic 
questions. He has just returned from a trip to the Orient where he observed our foreign 

aid programs at firsthand. Expressions of opinion contained in this article represent 
his own point of view, not necessarily the point of view of any government agency 
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MILITARY 
OTHER AID 
TOTAL 


WHERE FOREIGN AID DOLLARS GO 


(for fiscal year 1956-1957) 


$782,000,000, not ear-marked for regions, is for emergency and general use. 


sis upon the making of private in- 
vestments. 

Also, the President’s Interna- 
tional Development Board, headed 
by Eric Johnston, has recommended 
a large, long-range aid program for 
economic development. 

The Administration’s proposals 
for next year’s foreign aid program 
will be based upon some sort of com- 
promise between these reports. 

So it seems likely the American 
people will be committed to adding 
new billions to the $64 billion they 
have already made available to 
other countries. More than $49 bil- 
lion of this has been outright grants 
and slightly less than $15 billion 
has been loans and credits. Through 
the past decade we have been help- 
ing other countries to the extent of 
slightly more than 1.8 per cent of 
our gross national product. 

It is reasonable that a people 
with this kind of continuing invest- 
ment in foreign aid should ask such 
questions as: 


> What are we trying to do? 
> How could we do it better? 


> What’s wrong now? 
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EUROPE 


$839,000,000 
§ 12,000,000 
$851,000,000 


NEAR EAST 
AND AFRICA 


MILITARY $642,000,000 
OTHER AID $242,000,000 
TOTAL $884,000,000 





The basic answer to the first ques- 
tion is simple enough: We are trying 
to protect the United States. 


The purpose 


If it is true that the arc extending 
from the Aleutian Islands through 
Japan, Korea, Formosa and South- 
east Asia is the western frontier of 
the free world, it follows that it must 
be defended militarily. 

Because of the need for defending 
it, our foreign aid programs, since 
1950, have taken on more and more 
of a military complexion. Of the 
nearly $5 billion the Administration 
asked for foreign aid last year, $3 bil- 
lion was for direct military assist- 
ance and an additional $1 billion was 
to support the economies of coun- 
tries whose military strength is es- 
sential to our own safety. 

In only one area—Latin America 
—is economic aid larger than mili- 
tary aid. However, the total sums 
being spent in that part of the world 
are relatively small. About 36 per 
cent of all nonmilitary aid currently 
goes to Asia and 29 per cent to the 
Near East and Africa. 

Almost one half of direct and in- 
direct military aid goes to Asiatic 


ASIA 


MILITARY = $2,049,000,000 
OTHER AID $ 303,000,000 
TOTAL $2,352,000,000 





MILITARY ONLY 
MILITARY AND WON-MILITARY 


oe NON MILITARY ONLY 


countries, principally in the Far 
East. One fifth goes to Western Eu- 
rope and about 15 per cent to the 
Near East and Africa. Another 15 
per cent is not earmarked by region. 

Unless military assistance can 
be justified in terms of the military 
security of the United States, it can- 
not be justified at all. 

The cost of maintaining a Korean 
or Free Chinese soldier is but a frac- 
tion of the cost of maintaining an 
American soldier. 

Since it is the judgment of our 
military authorities that the na- 
tionals of these countries make ex- 
cellent soldiers when properly 
equipped, we would be acting con- 
trary to our own self-interest if we 
did not rely upon them as far as pos- 
sible for military defense. 

Much can be said for not includ- 
ing military assistance and defense 
support as a part of foreign aid at 
all. What we spend to strengthen 
the military establishments of such 
countries as Korea and our NATO 
partners might more properly be 
considered as part of our military 
budget. 

If these two items are viewed as 

(continued on page 64) 
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HOW'S BUSINESS? today's 





An authoritative report 
by the staff of 

The Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States 


AGRICULTURE 


In spite of an all-time high level 
of domestic demand for food in this 
country many students emphasize 
that one of the most important ways 
out for troublesome abundance in 
agriculture is to improve our dietary 
levels. 

This view was the subject recently 
of a conference on nutrition educa- 
tion in Washington called by USDA. 
The discussions emphasized that 
knowledge of nutritional require- 
ments and eating habits have not 
kept pace with rising incomes and 
other advancements in family living. 

A USDA advisory committee on 
food and nutrition recommends re- 
search on cultural factors affecting 
food habits, a study to define the 
nutrient value of foods wasted, and 
research to compare the effects of 
new and different methods of prep- 
aration of food qualities and nutri- 
tive values. 

Whether such research activity on 
diets and food habits will create 
wider acceptance of many foods, 
changes in production, processing 
and marketing of food commodities, 
depends on research results. 

It depends also on effective educa- 
tional methods to translate research 
into home and industry use. 


ofet, Fag  ielougio).| 


Congressional attention in the 
housing field will be focused now on 
omnibus bills after an unusual tug 
of war on interest rates and direct 
lending proposals. 

Twice the House Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee rejected the Administra- 
tion proposal to raise the GI home 
loan interest rate to five per cent. 

The Teague Bill expanding the 
Veterans’ direct home loan program 
passed the House, but efforts to 
amend it to increase the GI interest 
rate and to permit use of National 
Service Life Insurance reserve funds 
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for purchase of GI loans were re- 
jected on points of order. 

The House Banking Committee 
approved an omnibus housing bill 
reducing FHA down payments and 
giving veterans preference in the 
FHA program. 

It also would authorize use of 
NSLI funds for direct GI loans up 
to $1 billion, and another billion for 
purchase of GI mortgages in Fannie 
Mae’s secondary market. 

Meanwhile, the Senate Banking 
Committee was preparing its omni- 
bus bill. 

The national Chamber testified 
before the Senate and House Bank- 
ing committees advocating flexible 
interest rates for GI mortgages and 
opposing direct lending. 


CREDIT & FINANCE 


Business activity has been good 
in the first three months of 1957. 

While the cost of living has hit a 
new high the prices of industrial 
materials have declined. 

Consumer spending is currently 
running about the same rate as a 
year ago for most goods including 
new automobiles, but home pur- 
chases are down. Government moves 
toward credit easing in the mortgage 
market may have a stimulating effect 
on the industry. Additional private 
funds are now also being shifted into 
the mortgage field. 

Money demand may slacken 
somewhat during the coming quarter 
with over-all interest rates remain- 
ing at or below recent levels. 

The Treasury has announced a 
new offering of $3 billion, in certifi- 
cates of indebtedness due 1958 and 
notes due 1960, for cash subscrip- 
tion. U.S. government bonds have 
been inactive and the stock market 
quiet. Corporate bonds will con- 
tinue in good demand. 

The establishment of a national 
Monetary Commission type study of 
the nation’s financial institutions 


and monetary policies is considered 
a possibility during this session of 
Congress. 


DISTRIBUTION 


The course of business for the re- 
mainder of the year should come 
into clearer focus in a few weeks 
when final figures for April—refiect- 
ing Easter business—are available. 
Feeling so far has been that the 
economy could move either way. 

Actually, early figures on retail 
trade indicate a moderate but favor- 
able rise in sales. Total sales in Jan- 
uary and February (not adjusted for 
seasonal variation or price changes) 
were seven per cent above sales in 
those months last year. Price rises 
account for some of this increase. 

Consumer income and spending 
continue to reach new highs. Latest 
Federal Reserve Board study indi- 
cates that consumers are generally 
optimistic about the future. Plans to 
buy major items show little change 
from early 1956, but a greater per- 
centage of consumers is expected to 
spend more this year for home im- 
provement and maintenance. Medi- 
an planned expenditures for non- 
farm spending units is $460. This 
should be encouraging to lumber and 
hardware stores which have ex- 
perienced the most pronounced de- 
cline in sales early this year. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


The common market treaty signed 
by France, West Germany, Italy, 
the Netherlands, Belgium and Lux- 
embourg may turn out to be one of 
the most significant economic events 
of the Twentieth Century. Provided, 
of course, that the parliaments of the 
six countries ratify it. 

If the treaty comes into effect, the 
six nations will, for many purposes, 
become a single economic. unit. 
Quotas, customs duties and the other 
barriers to the free movement of 
men, money and materials will be 
eliminated and a common. tariff 
system against other nations will be 
created. Such developments will not 
happen overnight—complete elimi- 
nation of duties within the six-nation 
common market, for instance, will 
not become fully effective until 1970. 
But formation of the common 
market is likely to result in the crea- 
tion of a free trade area by the re- 
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maining nations of the Organization 
for European Cooperation within 
only a few months. 

The European common market 
and free trade zone will pose many 
problems for American exporters, 
but the U.S. has given its cautious 
approval to the plan. Russia has 
officially denounced it. 


GOVERNMENT SPENDING 


The battle of the budget gets into 
high gear this month. Unless an 
economy bloc similar to that in the 
House takes sharper form, we can ex- 
pect the Senate to restore many of 
the cuts made so far by the House. 
Resolution of differences by confer- 
ence committees is especially diffi- 
cult this year. 

But the big money bills are still in 
the mill—defense, foreign aid, and 
public works. 

The change in defense policy by 
Great Britain is causing searching 
analysis of our present policies in the 
Defense Department. Should the 
U. S. begin drastic reorientation in 
the same direction? It means less 
costs—but does it provide adequate 
security? Discussion of this problem 
is getting the attention of Congress. 

Senator Byrd leads budget reduc- 
tion forces in Senate, joined by more 
key Republicans as time goes on. 

The Byrd budget and desire of 
both parties to get credit for tax re- 
lief for next year’s elections may 
bring about a reasonable budget re- 
duction. True key to success is con- 
tinued public demand for economy. 


| ey. -te).. 


Congress is under increasing pres- 
sure to clear up the problem of fed- 
eral-state jurisdiction in labor dis- 
putes. It results from three Supreme 
Court decisions which left many 
businesses in a no man’s land. 

They are denied relief under Taft- 
Hartley because the federal govern- 
ment considers their impact on com- 
merce too light to warrant federal 
intervention. 

The Supreme Court, in rulings 
covering businesses in California, 
Utah and Ohio, held that the states 
may not step in to fill the gap with 
state laws. This leaves both employ- 
er and union in these cases without 
protection of either federal or state 
law, unless Congress amends Taft- 
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Hartley to permit use of state labor 
laws, or the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board decides to intervene in 
disputes affecting even the smallest 
business with an impact on inter- 
state commerce. 

President Eisenhower has in the 
past asked Congress to clear up the 
federal-state jurisdiction muddle. 
Now new legislation is being pushed 
to permit states to intervene when 
the federal government declines. 


NATURAL RESOURCES 


Atomic electric power plants now 
under construction or in advance 
planning will get into full produc- 
tion between 1960 and 1964. 

This estimated time table comes 
from Dr. Kenneth Davis, Director, 
Division of Reactor Development, 
Atomic Energy Commission, who 
spoke recently about the effect on 
the electric power industry if the 
political climate is favorable for 
private enterprise to progress in the 
development of atomic energy. 

These first generation plants, as 
they are generally called, should re- 
sult in an estimated total installed 
atomic capacity of about 2.5 million 
kilowatts by 1964. 

Toward the end of this first gen- 
eration, Mr. Davis feels, a turning 
point may occur when plants can be 
planned and designed which will be 
economic when built and successful- 
ly operated over a long period. This 
expansion phase is expected to show 
results by 1967, when added atomic 
capacity will possibly represent 
about eight per cent of all new addi- 
tions to existing power capacity. 

Atomic energy’s share of new 
power construction will thereafter 
increase rapidly until 1980, when 
about two thirds of all new additions 
will be atomic. 


ay.0.¢- Were), | 


Tax relief for small business is not 
a dead issue despite defeat of the 







DICK STEINHEIMER 


Fulbright and Sparkman proposals 
in the Senate. 

The Joint Committee on Internal 
Revenue Taxation has been in- 
structed to study the problem and 
present a workable program as soon 
as possible. 

The Administration, through Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Humphrey, 
has also made clear that a program 
to aid small business will be forth- 
coming. Chances are small for re- 
lief in tax rates. The proposed help 
is likely to take the form of deprecia- 
tion changes or estate tax revision to 
meet urgent need of all small busi- 
ness rather than solely for small 
corporations. This was the chief 
issue upon which the earlier pro- 
posals were defeated. 

Tax cuts for individuals, along the 
same old patterns, are once again 
being talked. Reduction of the budg- 
et by more than a token amount 
would help to insure relief for in- 
dividuals. 


aeoyU, b-) Je] ae wale), | 


Hours will be cut to minutes for 
the highway engineers as electronic 
computers and photogrammetry re- 
place tedious hand methods in pre- 
paring highway plans. 

The computers will make it pos- 
sible to figure the volume of earth- 
work quantities to be removed in 
1/30 of the time a group of engineers 
would need to do the same work. 

Likewise, photogrammetry in 
which an airplane is used to take 
aerial photographs of proposed high- 
way routes will cut down to days 
work that normally would require 
months. 

In addition to speeding up and 
reducing manpower requirements, 
the new methods will make it pos- 
sible to evaluate several possible 
highway routes almost simultaneous- 
ly to find out which one is the best 
and the most economical. This will 
save millions of dollars before the 
program is complete. 
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Willis G. Lipscomb, Vice President PAN-AMERICAN says: “We 
are constantly seeking ways to operate more efficiently, in the 
air and on the ground. Executone Intercom in our offices, 
warehouse, and personnel areas more than paid for itself.” 





Pan-American counts on Executone 
to help speed Clipper® cargo! 


In addition to the many special problems created by the 
urgency of flight schedules, Pan-American also faced the 
problems that plague many businesses, large and small. 
Inter-office calls jammed Pan-Am’s switchboards...costly 
long-distance “‘call-backs” on urgent cargo shipments were 
common...employees were kept hopping between ware- 
house, office, customs area—and couldn’t be quickly located. 


Executone two-way Intercom and Paging ended these prob- 

lems and helped Pan-American handle greatly expanded 

freight volume with relatively few extra people—more than 
paid for itself. For information about Executone’s place in 
your business, mail the coupon below today. 


Don’t walk...Talk! 


| Brecuvone 


INTERCOM AND SOUND SYSTEMS 
*TM Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 





EXECUTONE, INC., Dept.X-7,415 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Without cost or obligation, please send information on subjects checked: 











Name 
0 Office—Plant Intercom a 
irm 
O Switchboard Relief hie, 
DO Locating Personnel City. 





In Canada: 331 Bartlett Ave., Toronto 
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CITIZENSHIP FIRST 
continued from page 39 


Phil Talbott’s gift as a leader. One 
friend said, 

“IT have seen Phil come into a 
room of men as far apart as the poles 
and exert a calming influence that 
beats anything. Pretty soon the loud 
voices die down and tempers sub- 
side. I think we get kind of ashamed 
of ourselves when we see how rea- 
sonable Phil is. 

“His method is to let everyone 
have his say; he’s a hell of a good 
listener. Then he carefully builds a 
bridge between all the varied points 
of view. The secret of his success is 
partly that Phil really likes people 
and is pained to see them quarrel, 
partly that he isn’t trying to get any- 
thing out of it for himself. I don’t 
know anyone as selfless as Phil. 
There isn’t a job he won’t do, if he 
thinks it is worth while.” 

This is evident to all who know 
him. Recently, a guest sitting next 
to him at a banquet asked how he 
managed to be involved in so many 
civic activities. 

“T like to work in organizations 
that improve the community,” he 
said simply. “It. makes you feel 
better about yourself.” 

Another time, he said earnestly, 
“It’s important for the individual to 
stand up and be counted in civic and 
political affairs. If you believe in 
something, you owe it to yourself to 
say so openly. Too many of us wait 
until too late to get steamed up.” 

He was asked, “But don’t you 
think it wiser for the businessman to 
stay out of local controversies?” 

Mr. Talbott said, “I have never 
found that a businessman loses cus- 
tomers for taking part in local issues. 
Instead, he is respected.” 

He has consistently taken part. 
The record shows that he is current- 
ly president of the National Cham- 
ber and the Washington Board of 
Trade; immediate past president of 
the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association; chairman, Business Ad- 
visory Council, American Univer- 
sity School of Business Administra- 
tion; executive committeeman, The 
Greater National Capital Commit- 
tee; first vice president, Merchants 
and Manufacturers Association of 
Washington; past president, Wash- 
ington Rotary Club; past command- 
er of his American Legion Post, and 
executive committeeman of the local 
Red Cross. He is associated with the 
Y.W.C.A. (as a financial adviser) , 
the United Givers Fund, National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, 
and President’s Committee to Em- 
ploy Physically Handicapped. 

This willingness to serve, as well 
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In on-the-spot comparison test at the Jewel New York Import Office: 





NOTED JEWEL COFFEE EXPERT 
PROVES NEW LILY CHINA-COTE CUP 
SAVES THE FLAVOR OF COFFEE 
SERVED TO YOUR EMPLOYEES! 


James M. O’Connor, V. P. and Board 
Member of the Jewel Tea Co., is shown 
sampling his company’s delicious coffee 
in the new Lily* China-Cote Cup. 

Often known as “Mr. Coffee” because 
of his vast knowledge and experience, Mr. 
O’Connor selects the millions of pounds 
of fine coffees delivered to the homes of 
over a million regular Jewel customers in 
40 states. 

““A rewarding experience,’ Mr. 
O’Connor told us. “All the rich flavor of 
Jewel Coffee has been retained in the 
China-Cote Cup. The coffee stays hot, but 
the cup is cool and easy to hold.” Con- 
clusive proof that the China-Cote Cup... 

Saves the flavor! Resists penetration 
of coffee into the paper. 





Specify Lily China-Cote, the cup that saves the flavor. 


rT M. REG. U.S PAT. OFF 





Saves the heat! Keeps hot liquids 10° 
hotter in a ten-minute period. 

Saves the shape! Remains rigid and 
sturdy in the hand. 

The secret is a plastic inner coating — 
similar to real china—resulting from Lily’s 
10 years of research for a truly satisfac- 
tory hot drink cup. 

A growing number of executives con- 
cerned with company morale are specify- 
ing China-Cote Cups from their in-plant 
feeders and vending operators. We'd like 
to tell you who they are and give you a 
great deal more China-Cote information. 
Your own personal comparison test can 
be arranged ... without obligation. Just 
write us. Lily-Tulip Cup Corporation, 122 
East 42nd St., New York 17, New York. 

















for an office Copy machine 
...the all-automatic 
DRI-STAT ‘200’ 


Here’s the photocopyer you’ve been 
waiting for. Low in cost, high in effi- 
ciency, the new DRI-STAT ‘200’ is the 
first truly automatic office copy 
machine priced under $350. 


Look at these wonderful features: 


e@ Will copy anything; if you can see it, 
the DRI-STAT ‘200’ can copy it. 


@ Makes copies in normal room light; 
no hoods or subdued light necessary. 


e@ Handsome stainless steel-aluminum 
construction; no plastic parts. 





DRI-STAT Division 
Peerless Photo Products, Inc. 
Shoreham, N. Y. 











e Easy to operate; anyone can make 
perfect copies after a few minutes’ 
instruction. 

e Copies any original—opaque, trans- 
lucent, transparent—up to 9” wide 
in any length. 


Also availabie: a larger Dri-Stat 
photocopyer, taking material up to 
14 inches wide; and Auto-Feed, an 
exclusive, automatic paper feed, 
availabie as optional equipment 
on both machines. 


NB-5 





CO I'd like to see the Dri-Stat ‘200’ at work 
in my office. 
STAT () Send me more information on the low-cost 
I Dri-Stat ‘200’. 

aici dalakessacosunsle Negahadesenspalensguecanssct skseaee tela chesesedeensvealaaaeasenh . 
RI a sninte tnccisemnsnuiaesonessetessvecienadesitecinereniion 
PEERLESS - NEES ERIS SRR A POS AR PED ERR ie TEE ar NY POE ONE Pa ; 
pS at Co SSSR Le a Es nS Ee Re a oP ORR Zone........ i heads ; 
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“continued 


as the other traits that make up the 
useful personality of Phil Talbott, 
may well stem from his life on the 
high ridge of Arlington. For his 
father, as a country doctor, was the 
spirit of community service. 

Another trait is thrift. This was 
the ethic of his childhood. It was 
preached in the home, the church 
and the schools. 

“We, as a people and a nation,” 
he observed recently, “should spend 
wisely and not buy what we do not 
have the means to buy.” He re- 
flected and repeated the phrase, 
“Spend wisely. You make money 
this way, by using money to its best 
advantage.” si 

Of the mammoth federal budget, 
he says, “We have put off the job of 
economy—and it is a hard job—too 
long. We must make up our minds 
now to stop spending recklessly. We 
can’t afford to pass the job on to the 
next generation. This is the respon- 
sibility of a courageouS people.” 

To Mr. Talbott, the growing 
waves of federal spending not only 
wash away the economy; they 
weaken the moral strength of the 
people. The dependence of states or 
groups on the national government 
for funds is, to him, like that of a pa- 
tient who uses a crutch or a drug 
long after any real need exists. 

“There are certain services we ex- 
pect the federal government to 
provide—such as national defense— 
and we expect to pay for them,” he 
says. “Also, in emergencies, the 
government can stimulate progress. 
Atomic energy, because of the vast 
research, needed federal investment 
to get started. Uncle Sam put farm- 


Mr. Talbott and Post Office clock 
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Space-saving packaged units 

















Watch costs closely? Nothing beats the flexi- 
bility of Frigidaire low cost Custom Cooling. 
It assures proper cooling for the load—no 
more, no less than you need. Compact. pack- 
aged units occupy minimum space—even may 
be suspended from the ceiling if desired. 
They’re easily installed, without disturbing 
your business, for a prompt and profitable 
return on your investment. 

Custom Cooling means simply this: from the 
new 1957 line of Frigidaire air cooled and water 


The sharper your 
bookkeeper’s pencil, 


CUSTOM COOLING 


the wiser your decision to buy 


FRIGIDAIRE 


low-cost 


cooled self-contained or remote systems, your 
Frigidaire dealer can select just the right type 
and capacity ...at the right price. You'll have 
proof of performance a-plenty, in employee effi- 
ciency, customer comfort and on the P. & L. 
statement where it counts! 


Call your Frigidaire Air Conditioning Dealer 
for a free survey of your needs. Look for his 
name in the Yellow Pages of your telephone 
book. Or write FRIGmAIRE Division, General 
Motors Corporation, Dayton 1, Ohio. 

















GO FRIGIDAIRE 


AIR CONDITIONERS 


























Destination: America 


Cargo: Good Will! 


The Mayflower Sails Again! 


She’s on her way . . . an exact replica of the little ship that 
served as seedpod for a new nation! 
| She’s a gift from the British people to the American people. 
In her hold are good-will offerings: oak chests containing arti- 
| cles representing the highest standards of modern British 
manufacture and craftsmanship, and specially-bound Bibles for 
the governors of our New England States.* 
She’ll be berthed permanently at Plimoth Plantation in 
| Plymouth, Massachusetts. This is a 100-acre reconstruction of 
the original Pilgrim settlement, complete with Common Store 
House, Trading Post, Indian Village and Museum. It is now 
| being built, and will become a national shrine after the May- 
flower is handed over to it on Thanksgiving Day, 1957. 
We hope you'll visit Plimoth Plantation, and come aboard 
the Mayflower. Bring the children, too. Can you think of a 
better way of bringing history to life? 


* Fittingly, these gifts will be delivered by Aero Mayflower. We of 
Mayflower are delighted to have even so small a part in this historic 


project.—Aero Mayflower Transit Company, Inc., Indianapolis, Ind. 


AERO 


ayflower; 


NATION-WIDE 
FURNITURE MOVERS 








AMERICA'S FINEST LONG-DISTANCE MOVING SERVICE 
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CITIZENSHIP FIRST 


continued 


ers back on their feet in the ’Thirties. 
But the idea that any economic 
group should expect indefinite sub- 
sidies is dangerous. 

“Why, for example, should we 
operate the Post Office as a business 
failure? In our prosperous times, 
we can certainly afford to pay 
enough for stamps to take the Post 
Office out of the red.” 

The philosophy of federal aid to 
local government, in Mr. Talbott’s 
view, has held back reform and 
progress. 

“The states,” he remarks, “could 
have done a much better job in pro- 
viding schools if the prospect of 
federal aid had not been dangled be- 
fore them. The tradition of com- 
munities running their own schools 
and paying for them is uniquely 
American and ought to be pre- 
served.” 

If the federal expenses are heavily 
trimmed and our distribution system 
modernized, Mr. Talbott sees the 
economic future as opportunity un- 
limited. 

“I’m not a pessimist,” he told a 
group of businessmen. “I can give 
you one statistic. It’s this. In the 
_year 1955, more than 4 million 
babies were born in the United 
States. This means that our con- 
suming public is expanding at an 
amazing rate. These 4 million new 
consumers each year give our econo- 
my a tremendous push. We in the 
department store field know very 
well just how the arrival of a new 
baby increases a family’s spending 
for clothes and nursery furniture 
alone. 

“And, as a family increases in 
size, it needs more living space—it 
moves to a larger apartment, then to 
a house, and on to a larger house. I 
can tell you there’s no customer a 
department store would rather have 
than an expectant mother, because 
she and her growing family represent 
the promise of increased purchas- 
ing power for years to come. 

“Now, this growing family 
wouldn’t hold so much promise if it 
merely re-arranged its expenditures 
to accommodate an extra member, 
cutting down here to feed and clothe 
the new arrival. But that simply 
isn’t the case. Family incomes are 
increasing dramatically. And the 
consumers themselves are highly 
optimistic about their own economic 
future.” 

Of the controversy over credit, Mr. 
Talbott said recently, “I disagree 
with those economists who wring 
their hands over consumer indebted- 
ness. It is not out of line. The Ameri- 
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whatever your business... 
this makes good business sense 


SMITH -CORONA 
PACEMAKER 
$169.50* 


plus tax 





Feature for feature your best typewriter buy! 


The Pacemaker — See for yourself its modern design... its Customstyled Keyboard — For speed, ease, typing with no 
sturdy construction ...its full standard size! waste motion. Fingertip-shaped keys for faster typing, 
fewer errors. 


The Pacemaker — Try for yourself its superspeed action... : ; 
its featherlight touch . .. its simplicity of operation! Half Spacing — Easiest, simplest method of error control 


, and li justificati any t iter. 
The Pacemaker — Look at it carefully, feature after feature. oe a eee 


You get so much for so little! Full-Width Tabulation — Can be set to stop carriage at any 
point, saves time in correspondence and columnar 
Check these more-for-the-money PACEMAKER features: tabulation. 


Quickset Margins — Smooth, fast, dependable. Quickly posi- Meet the PACEMAKER in person! Visit your nearest Smith- 
tioned with a flick of the finger. Corona dealer for an eye-opening demonstration. 
*Moanufacturers list price subject to change 


SMITH-CORONA INC SYRACUSE 1 NEW YORK 











Proud of your 


trademark? 







will 
carry it 


everywhere 





A lot of hard work and future 
hopes are wrapped up in your 
trademark. It’s the face your bus- 
iness shows the world. Why not 
have it still more widely known— 
in full, rich color on the gleaming 
surface of a Zippo? 

Give Zippos as business gifts 
and you can be sure that your 
customers will use them. 20... 
40... 60 times a day, your mes- 


sage will flash before them, just 


as surely as the Zippo sparks into 
flame. 

There’s something about the 
ease of use and utter reliability of 
a Zippo that makes it part of a 
smoker’s personality. It’s carried 
everywhere—your message with it. 
That means utmost mileage for 
your message, at modest invest- 
ment. Just mail coupon. 


2P0. 


ZIPPO MANUFACTURING COMPANY, BRADFORD, PA. 


In Canada: Zippo Manufacturing Co., Canada Ltd., Niagara Falls, Ont. 


ZIPPO MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept. N-1115, Bradford, Pa. 


Please give me full information about business gift Zippos. 


Name 





Firm__ 





Address > 
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continued 


can consumer ‘is his own best credit 
manager and has demonstrated this 
fact again and again. I do not be- 
lieve actual or standby legislative 
regulation of consumer credit is 
necessary. I told the President so 
when I had the honor to discuss this 
with him last fall. In the retail field, 
credit is no higher than in 1949, and 
not much above 1939.” 

These views are not drawn from 
an ivory tower, but from face-to-face 
talks with American businessmen— 
merchants and bankers and indus- 
trialists, big and little—in every sec- 
tion. 

Mr. Talbott has been a guiding 
spirit in a national campaign to 
vitalize the hearts of cities. This is a 
vast and complex crusade to rebuild 
the downtowns, untangle traffic prob- 
lems, modernize stores and dwell- 
ings, and raze the slums. 

Not long ago he said: 

“Downtown is a living, vital force. 
Whether in a small village, Chicago’s 
Loop, or New York’s Fifth Avenue, 
it is the center of our social, cultural 
and economic life. Downtown is 
more than its great stores. It is the 
hub, the lifeline of every community 
and every city. It stands in the 
center of our financial life with its 
banks, offices and business enter- 
prises. It is the focal point of all 
transportation systems, and_ the 
crossroads of communications. From 
downtown emanate the economic 
impulses that maintain our farms, 
our factories, our governments and 
industries. In a way downtown is to 
the community what the heart is to 
the human body. A sick downtown 
spreads its disease to every area of 
community life.” 

Mr. Talbott’s idea is for business 
and civic leaders in each community 
to set up a small action committee. 
The committee would represent 
downtown property owners, financial 
institutions, metropolitan press and 
radio, utility companies, and re- 
tailers. Among its goals would be: 
rapid, express transit service and 
even helicopter landing areas; ex- 
panded parking areas; modernized 
buildings, and slum clearance. 

In Washington, where Mr. Tal- 
bott has worked hard to get his 
points across, major progress can be 
reported. 

To a man with such interest in 
people, world peace is a natural con- 
cern. He sees trade as a bridge to 
span the oceans of distrust and fear. 

“The traders are the peace mak- 
ers,” he said recently. “They trade 
understanding as well as goods. They 

(continued on page 54) 
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HOUSANDS of busy executives are 
pornos a new kind of magic 
which substitutes brief pencil jot- 
tings for pages of dictation, and 
Verifax copies for pages of typing. 

Letters that ask questions, for ex- 
ample, are handled by jotting an- 
swers in the margin and mailing a 


Price quoted subject 
to change 
without notice. 


Verifax copy as your reply. (Your 
secretary can make 5 of these copies 
in 1 minute for 2%¢ each.) 

Similar jottings—and use of Veri- 
fax copies—lets you speed incoming 
reports, magazine articles, and sales 
inquiries to key men—keeps every- 
one up-to-date as never before. 

No doubt your savings the first 


month on dictation and typing will 
pay for your Verifax Copier. 


every, boss sh 






ped 
= 


ould: 


AMAZING WHAT YOU CAN DO WITH AN ORDINARY PENCIL AND A KODAK VERIFAX COPIER 


Free—new Don Herold booklet. 
Famous cartoonist-humorist’s booklet, 
“How I Learned the Verifax of Life,” 
has laughs—and work-saving tips—for 
bosses and secretaries on every page. 
How to end the “quoting” habit - How 
to keep sales leads hot - How to do 
“all-day” retyping jobs in 20 minutes - 
How to make an offset master in 1 min- 
ute. Mail coupon today for your free 
copy. Or phone nearest Verifax dealer, 
listed in “yellow pages” under photo- 
copying equipment. 








Yerifax Copying 


DOES MORE... COSTS LESS... MISSES NOTHING | 


---———————~—~—-—-— MAIL COUPON TODAY ——-————- + 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Business Photo Methods Division 
343 State Street, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send free copy of Don Herold’s 
new booklet, “How I Learned the Verifax of Life.” 56-5 





















Name Position 





ONLY $148 . . . Kodak’s new Verifax 
Signet Copier makes 5 copies in 1 min- 
ute for just 24%¢ each. Even one-man 
offices report saving its cost the very 
first month! Thousands in use. Pays to 
have one in every department. City. 


Company 








Street 








State 
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"But nobody dies on purpose, Cal !” 





Cal: It couldn’t be worse if you’d planned it that way. 


Dan: But I left my business to the family. 
What happened? 


Cal: Estate taxes, Dan. Inheritance taxes. 

Dan: I don’t understand. What about my credit? 
Cal: A-1, Dan. But—ahem—you’re gone. 

Dan: Oh. You mean, the bank wouldn’t —? 

Cal: No, they wouldn’t. I had to sell the business. 
Dan: Oh. 


Cal: I told you to consult your attorney. 
Your banker, too. 





Dan: I remember. Business insurance. 

Cal: Business insurance by Equitable. 

Dan: I know, I know. 

Cal: Just as important as planning production quotas. 
Dan: Enough, Cal. You’ll do your best? 


Cal: You know I will, Dan. But my best will be a 
salvage operation. 


Dan: If I had it to do over— 


Si dd. 


Living Insurance 
for Business 
ty Equitable 















Ambassador from 
New Jersey... | 








Our executives devote a great part of their time to 
visiting companies planning to locate in New Jersey. 
They are able to help them in two important ways— 
with the intimate knowledge of New Jersey and New 
Jerseyans that this 145-year old institution has, and 
with the complete banking services of one of America’s 
largest banks. 


If you would like one of them to call on you, 
please write our Business Development Department. 


« 
t 


The FOUNDED 


NATIONAL STATE BANK 





OF NEWARK 
810 Broad St., Newark 1, N. J. 


t] Dep Insurance Corporation 











Automatic accounting 


At a price well within the range of the small business, the 
| Burroughs new Director Accounting Machine handles medium- 
| and small-business bookkeeping with big-business speed. Many 
| new advantages, such as front-feed, automatic carriage control, 
' register selection. Ask for a free demonstration. Burroughs 
Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 
| “Burroughs” —Reg. TM. 


LOW AS 


675 


Burroughs Director 
| Accounting Machines 


oe 
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gaucessed 
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communicate the ideals and ways 
of living of their people and bring 
back home an understanding of 
lands visited. Better knowledge re- 
duces suspicion and thus the danger 
of war. 

“This understanding goes all the 
way back to the consumer. When, 
for example, a Washington shopper 
buys an Italian vase, she is curious 
about the people who made it and 
asks questions. So the counters of 
the stores are playing a role in in- 
ternational relations.” 

Trade to him is a two-way street 
with vast possibilities for improving 
our own and others’ economies. He 
likes to tell of the Paris store which 
featured American teen-age dresses 
and had a sell-out. 

“We have much to offer the world 
from our factories and looms and 
mines, and the imaginative Ameri- 
can consumer is interested in a 
variety of foreign products,” he says. 

This flow of trade is a surer cure 
for pinched economies than foreign 
aid grants, in his opinion. He has 
said, “Economic and technical as- 
sistance to train and give our friends 
the tools for making products the 
world needs is valuable. But grants 
should be limited to emergencies. 
The ‘how much can we give away’ 
theory of foreign aid not only 
damages our own economy, but isn’t 
appreciated by the recipients. My 
own experience is that foreign busi- 
ness and political leaders are not too 
happy about the give-aways. They 
would rather we help them help 
themselves.” 

Mr. Talbott is a Chevalier of the 
French Order Merite Commercial 
for his “substantial contribution to 
the development of commerce and 
trade between France and_ the 
United States.” 

To all his varied interests Phil 
Talbott brings a refreshing common 
sense. This is illustrated by an in- 
cident. 

A meeting was involved in wran- 
gling until one of the men said with 
an air of exhaustion, “Well, Phil, 
what do you think?” 

An amused smile tugged at his 
lips and lit up his mild eyes. He said, 
“Abraham Lincoln was once faced 
with a pressure group. It was very 
insistent that he favor a cause he 
didn’t believe could succeed. 

“Lincoln asked them, ‘How many 
legs would a sheep have if you called 
its tail a leg?’ 

“*Five,’ was the answer. 

“ ‘Wrong,’ said Lincoln. ‘Calling 
a tail a leg doesn’t make it one!’” 

—Tris COFFIN 
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Get the space you want at lower cost in less time 


High-quality, factory-produced Armco Steel Buildings are 
available in thousands of sizes from 28 to more than 
100,000 sq. ft., and clear span widths up to 100 feet. There’s 
a size that will meet your exact requirements at lower cost 
than conventional construction. You'll get under roof faster, 
too, in an attractive, weathertight, noncombustible structure 
that requires minimum maintenance. 


Here’s why. Factory-engineered parts made to exacting 
standards are delivered to your site, ready for assembly. 
Basic Armco plans save preliminary design and engineering 
costs. Fast assembly slashes construction costs and time. 

Attractive in themselves, Armco Steel Buildings can 
also be given architectural treatment outside, decorative 
finish inside. Armco Drainage & Metal Products, Inc., 
Middletown, Ohio, Subsidiary of Armco Steel Corporation. 


For more information, call Western Union and ask 
for Operator 25 or mail coupon 


ARMCO STEEL BUILDINGS jf '\ 











Beat the high cost of construction 
with a modern Armco Steel Building 


—— | [rons] DISPLAY CENTER 





--------------- 





————> 


Armco Drainage & Metal Products, Inc. 
697-C Curtis Street, Middletown, Ohio 





C) 1 am interested in a building; size —__ 


[-] Send me descriptive folder on Armco Steel Buildings. 


Name 





Company 





Street 





City Zone State 
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3,000 applications... 
for a job that didn’t exist 


“But where is our labor coming from?” It was 
a natural question. The executive who asked 
it was used to industrial cities, and the town 
we had proposed for his new plant didn’t 


appear to have many available workers. 


We knew the territory. We knew that in the 
surrounding territory there was an amazing 
reservoir of labor. To prove it, a survey was 
made through the local paper, and over three 
thousand applications poured in for a job that 


didn’t as yet exist. 


The land has been purchased. The plant will 


be built. Many of the 3000 will get the jobs 





Chesapeake and Ohio 


Railway 


SERVING: VIRGINIA * WEST VIRGINIA « KENTUCKY 
OHIO + INDIANA * MICHIGAN *« SOUTHERN ONTARIO 


they want, and we are sure they will prove 
to be highly satisfactory workers. They are 
dependable, resourceful, intelligent. They 
acquire skills quickly. Their roots are deep 
and they are reluctant to leave the place where 
their families have lived for generations. And 
so they eagerly welcome work opportunities 


within daily driving distance. 


Whatever the problems that may arise in your 
quest for a new plant site, you may be sure 
that C&O’s Industrial Development Depart- 
ment, with its intimate knowledge of the 
territory, will give you capable and confiden- 


tial assistance. 


Write for new booklet describing industrial resources 
and opportunities in C&O territory. Address: 
Wayne C. Fletcher, Director of Industrial Devel- 
opment, 3202 Terminal Tower, Cleveland 1, Ohio. 
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PRICING 
PROPOSAL 
AFFECTS 
You 


Here are arguments on both 
sides of price discrimination 
issue now before Congress 





EVERY BUSINESSMAN who buys or sells goods will be 
affected by a proposal now before Congress. 

Supporters of the bill say it must be passed in order 
to prevent unfair price discrimination. Opponents say 
the measure would destroy a seller’s freedom to meet 
his competitor’s prices. 

The issue—with strong support on both sides—tre- 
volves around the “‘good faith meeting of competition” 
as a defense to a charge of price discrimination under 
the Robinson-Patman Act. This Act amended the 
Clayton Act of 1914 and is an important part of the 
antitrust law. 

The bill at issue is proposed as an amendment to 
the Robinson-Patman Act. 

In the Senate it is identified as S.11; in the House 
of Representatives it is H.R.11. 

As originally passed, the Clayton Act made it un- 
lawful to discriminate in price between purchasers 
where the effect would substantially lessen competition 








THE ISSUE raised by S. 11—a bill 
to strengthen the Robinson-Patman 
Act—is basically one of what our 
national antitrust policy should be 
in the field of distribution. 

The Robinson-Patman Act pro- 
hibits price discriminations in the 
course of interstate commerce be- 
tween purchasers of commodities of 
like grade and quality, where the ef- 
fect may be substantially to lessen 
competition or tend to create a mo- 
nopoly, or to injure competition with 
either the grantor of the discrimina- 
tion (the seller) or his customers, or 
with one who knowingly receives the 
discrimination (the favored buyer) . 

By specific provisions, nothing in 
the Act prevents: 


1. Price differences which make due 
allowance for differing methods or 
quantities of a sale or delivery, there- 
by preserving the incentive for mar- 
ket efficiencies. 


2. Price changes made in response 
to changing conditions affecting the 
market or marketability of goods, 
thus recognizing the need for price 
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differences to meet changing market 
conditions. 

3. Sellers from selecting their own 
customers in bona-fide transactions, 
thereby preserving the basic freedom 
of sellers to choose with whom they 
do business. 

The Act became law in 1936 by 
overwhelming approval largely as a 
result of the oppressive discrimina- 
tion which spread throughout the 
economy. One committee of Con- 
gress which conducted an investiga- 
tion of the situation found evidence 
Of many price discriminations in 
favor of large retailers over their 
smaller competitors. It disclosed that 
more than $6 million was paid by 
manufacturers to a large retail food 
distributor in one year. The evidence 
was overwhelming that price dis- 
criminations were so rampant as vir- 
tually to destroy equality of oppor- 
tunity of retailers to compete in 
many lines. 

Supporters of S. 11 strongly favor 
passage of this bill because they be- 
lieve that, unless it is strengthened, 
the Robinson-Patman Act is doomed. 
It cannot serve as an effective in- 
strument to prevent harmful discrim- 
inations in its present state of weak- 
ness. If the Act cannot meet this 
test, its usefulness is lost. 

The weakness in the Act is that 
meeting competition in good faith, as 
a result of an interpretation by the 
Supreme Court, is a complete de- 
fense to a charge of price discrimina- 
tion irrespective of its effect. A dis- 
crimination can, under the Act as it 
is interpreted today, actually injure 
the competitive system substantially; 
it can tend toward the creation of a 


monopoly, it can force many distrib- 
utors out of business, yet nothing 
can be done to stop it. This is why 
the supporters of S. 11 see the entire 
Act on trial. 

The solution offered by the bill is 
to make meeting competition a 
conditional defense. It would re- 
move the defense only where a sub- 
stantial injury to competition or a 
tendency toward monopoly is likely 
to result from the discrimination. 

If, on the other hand, the injury is 
not so severe or so extensive as to 
create a probable substantial injury 
to competition or a tendency toward 
monopoly in a line of commerce in 
a section of the country, the defense 
of meeting competition will prevail. 
This would restore the Act to its 
original purpose, that of protecting 
the competitive system. 

Opponents say the bill would deny 
the right to meet competition. This 
is not so. It merely prohibits the 
use of a method to meet competi- 
tion which will destroy competition. 
What is prohibited is a harmful 
means of accomplishing a lawful end. 

The right to meet competition is 
essential to any business. But a 
right of this nature carinot be abso- 
lute. It cannot be exercised in a 
way to destroy concurrent rights of 
others. Independent retailers have 
a right to meet competition, also. 

If a discrimination given to meet 
competition is permitted regardless 
of its harmful effects on the com- 
petitive system, the result is to deny 
to distributors discriminated against 
the right to meet competition of 
competitors who receive the discrim- 

(continued on page 62) 
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or tend to create a monopoly. In -1936, the Robinson- 
Patman Act justified price differences if a seller could 
show that a lower price was made in good faith to meet 
an equally low price of a competitor. 

Since then, the Supreme Court has ruled that “good 
faith meeting of competition” is an absolute defense to 
a charge of price discrimination. Some lawyers claim 
this creates a loophole in the law designed to guard 
against unfair price discrimination and monopoly. It 
is this so-called loophole which S.11 and the com- 
panion House bill are intended to close. 

Whether this proposal should be passed or rejected 
is a matter of considerable disagreement in both gov- 
ernment and business. The Federal Trade Commission 
has notified Congress of its approval of the proposed 
amendment, yet FTC chairman John W. Gwynne does 
not agree. 

Judge Gwynne recently told the antimonopoly sub- 
committee of the Senate Judiciary Committee: 


“Some segments of small business insist that it would 
be beneficial to them. Others are equally convinced 
that, to them, it would be injurious. For my part, 
however, I know of no evidence on which a satisfactory 
conclusion can be based. ...If further legislation be 
thought necessary, it might be well to consider an 
amendment which would positively resolve these 
disagreements.” 

To find out why some segments of business support 
the proposal and some oppose it, NATION’s BUSINESS 
asked for comments by Henry J. Bison, Jr., associate 
general counsel of the National Association of Retail 
Grocers, and George P. Lamb, counsel for several na- 
tional trade associations, including the Waxed Paper 
Institute, American Home Laundry Manufacturers 
Association, Institute of Appliance Manufacturers, 
Fine and Specialty Wire Manufacturers’ Association, 
and Wire Reinforcement Institute. Mr. Bison supports 
the proposal. Mr. Lamb opposes it. 











S. 11 AND H. R. 11—called by their 
proponents the “equality of oppor- 
tunity” bills and by their opponents 
the “anti-good faith” bills—have 
aroused almost unprecedented inter- 
est among businessmen. This is be- 
cause they raise a question basic to 
their very existence. That question 
is: “If these bills are passed, how far 
will we be able to go in meeting our 
competitors’ prices?” 

Ours is a competitive system. 
Price is one of the most important 
elements of competition. In an in- 
dustry whose product is homogene- 
ous, price is often the deciding ele- 
ment. A pound of sugar is a pound 
of sugar, whatever refinery produces 
it, and a grocer or housewife buys 
by price. A bag of cement is, for all 
practical purposes, like every other 
bag of cement, and a contractor will 
buy from the manufacturer who of- 
fers the lowest price. A competitor, 
to sell his sugar or cement, must be 
free to meet the lowest price offered 
in a market or to a customer, or he 
is out. 

As originally written to amend 
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the price discrimination provisions 
of the Clayton Act, the Robinson- 
Patman Act recognized that a seller 
must often reduce his price “to meet 
the equally low price of a competi- 
tor.” Thus, Robinson-Patman pro- 
vided that selling to one customer 
at a lower price than that offered 
to others was not an illegal price dis- 
crimination, when made in good 
faith to meet a competitor’s price. 
The Supreme Court, in the now fa- 
mous Standard Oil of Indiana case, 
held that this good faith defense was 
valid, even though price differences 
among the seller’s customers may, 
in the words of the statute, “be sub- 
stantially to lessen competition or 
tend to create a monopoly.” 

This ruling said to the business- 
man, you may lower your price to 
one customer, if you do so in good 
faith to meet a competitor’s price. 
You do not have to give all custom- 
ers the lower price to avoid violating 
the Robinson-Patman Act. 

Thus, as the law now stands, a 
seller can meet a competitor’s price 
on the spot. He must be sure that 
the competitor is actually offering 
the lower price, but he does not have 
to stop to decide, 1, whether his 
financial position will permit him to 
lower his price to all competing cus- 
tomers, and, 2, whether, if he does 
not reduce his price to all, his act 
may result in substantially lessening 
competition or in a tendency toward 
monopoly at his or his customer’s 
level, in any part of the country. 

H. R. 11 and S. 11 would do away 
with the good faith defense, or at 
least so limit it as to make it virtu- 
ally worthless. If enacted, these bills 








would say to sellers, unless you low- 
er your prices to all customers who 
compete with one another you may 
not lower them to any, even to meet 
the price of a competitor. 

The bills’ advocates argue that 
the measures do not go this far, that 
sellers could still lower prices to 
meet competition if there is no sub- 
stantial lessening of competition or 
tendency toward monopoly. They 
counter objections to the measures 
by saying, “Do you want to lessen 
competition or help create monopo- 
lies?” 

The answer is that sellers do not 
want these two things. They feel that 
competition requires that they be 
free to meet the prices offered by oth- 
er sellers, without having to decide 
on the spot, often in the heat of bar- 
gaining, whether a court or the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission might at 
some later date, after extended hear- 
ings and deliberation, find that the 
price reduction had the prohibited 
effect on competition. This freedom 
is necessary, they feel, if they are to 
meet price raids successfully and be 
able to localize price wars. 

The businessman who would suf- 
fer most if S. 11 and H. R. 11 become 
law is probably the small manufac- 
turer. He may sell, say, to 10 or 11 
customers in a fairly large trade area. 
A large manufacturer offers to sell 
at a lower price to one customer lo- 
cated on the edge of the area. Must 
the small manufacturer cut his price 
to all customers in order to meet the 
price the large manufacturer is of- 
fering to the one customer? Under 
these bills he would have to do so, if 
cutting the price to one would have 
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neenah says... 
your letterhead 

is right only when 
it fits your 
company... 





Good design and good intentions 
are not enough. Your letterhead 
must be appropriate for your 
firm and represent it in such a 
way that... but why go on? The 
full story is in the second series 
of ‘The Right Letterhead for 
You.”” Ask your printer for your 
free copy. Then put your 
knowledge of your company 
into your letterhead. 


—— 


we lecnuth, 


+~N \AL BUSIAESS PAPERS 


aptly S\WCE \873 





neenah paper company 


A DIVISION OF KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 


neenah, wisconsin 
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the prohibited effect on competition. 
Yet if he does not meet the larger 
company’s price, he is in danger of 
having his customers picked off one 
by one and of eventually having to 
go out of business. 

The small manufacturer could be 
adversely affected by the measures, 
too, as he tries to go into new mar- 
kets. If he enters a market where a 
lower price prevails, can he meet it 
without reducing prices to customers 
in his old areas? Without spelling 
out details fully, jobbers may find 
themselves in situations like those 
outlined here for manufacturers. 

S. 11 and H. R. 11 present these 
immediate problems for sellers, but 
they raise more basic questions. How 
much competition do we want? And 
competition for whom? Our basic 
antitrust policy, as incorporated in 
the Sherman Act of 1890 and in the 
Federal Trade Commission and 
Clayton acts of 1914, is one of hard 
competition. These laws were de- 
signed to keep the competitive arena 
free from illegal, unfair and preda- 
tory practices, but within that arena 
competitors are to compete. No one 
group of producers or sellers is to be 
protected. Actually, the laws are to 
protect the consumer, on the theory 
that competing firms will supply him 
with better goods at lower prices 
than will be the case if we have mo- 
nopolies or cartels. 

Developments in the 1920’s and 
the 1930's, particularly the fair-trade 
laws and the Robinson-Patman Act, 
brought in the concept of soft com- 
petition. These laws blocked off cer- 
tain parts of the competitive arena so 
that persons there might be protect- 
ed from the rigors of competition. 
The Robinson-Patman Act was 
passed primarily in response to de- 
mands from grocers for protection 
from competition afforded by grow- 
ing chain stores. The fair-trade laws 
were designed to protect retailers 
from competition among themselves. 
These laws, in other words, were to 
shelter competitors, not the ultimate 
consumers. 

So with S. 11 and H. R. 11. They 
have been drafted in response to de- 
mands by small retailers, particu- 
larly in the gasoline and food fields. 
While in the end these bills would 
probably not offer the protection 
these groups expect from them, if the 
bills say anything it is that one more 
area—a limited group of retailers— 
is to be sheltered from competition. 

One further basic question S. 11 
and H. R. 11 raise is whether Con- 
gress is to be called upon to legis- 
late each time a group of distributors 
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The New MONROE President 


With its stunning new President model, Monroe introduces more than a new accounting machine...’ 
Monroe establishes an entirely new ratio between what you pay and what you get in machine 


accounting. Now, for the first time, any business can enjoy all the benefits of big business 





bookkeeping at a price actually hundreds of dollars less than before! And job changing flexibility is 
built right into every model in the President line. With the flick of a knob accounts receivable, 
payroll, cost control, accounts payable... all become mechanized operations. Look at the 

price tag on this machine. Then put your own price tag on what machine 

accounting can do for you. Speed receivables by getting statements i > 

out faster. Build prestige with neat looking records. Put credit data at ) =) 
your fingertips. Control your 


, ) ; / 
work so it flows easily and See the MAN from MON R E 


always accurately. Write or 





for CALCULATI 
telephone Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc. ume " 
ACCOUNTING 


General offices: Orange, N. J. Offices throughout the world. oaun eusenenne macmnes 





It pays! 


Before you buy any 


GROUP INSURANCE 


look at 


~ LINCOLN NATIONAL 


* Morale-building Coverages! 
* Low Net Cost! 


* Simplified Administration! 








THE LINCOLN NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Fort Wayne 1, Indiana 


Its name indicates its character! 





“GREATEST GOOD FOR 
THE GREATEST NUMBER” 





The Lincoln National Life Insurance Company 
Dept. NB-57, Fort Wayne 1, Indiana 





Please tell me specifically why it will pay me to look at Lincoln National 
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AGAINST continued 


is at loggerheads with suppliers. It 
has become increasingly fashionable 
for disgruntled distributors to go to 
Congress for legislative relief when 
they do not like what their suppliers 
are doing. Whether the problem is 
real is beyond this discussion as are 
the merits of the case. The question 
is whether all industry is to be sad- 
dled with legislation of this kind, 
when only a small segment may need 
relief. The answer is obvious. 
—GEORGE P. LAMB 
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ination. No_focd retailer or other 
distributor can hope to succeed in a 
market where his competitor re- 
ceives systematic, unjust, discrimi- 
natory price preferences. He cannot 
meet the lower price of a preferred 
competitor without facing ruin. 
There is no escape for him. 
Opponents of the bill also say it 
would require a supplier to meet 
competition only by reducing his 
price for all his customers. This is 
false. It requires that, if a supplier 
reduces his price to one customer, he 
must give to those in substantial 
competition with this customer equal 
opportunity to share in the benefits 
of this price reduction, provided that, 
if this is not done, the probable effect 
of the discrimination will be a sub- 
stantial injury to competition. 
Allowing the meeting of a com- 
petitor’s price as a complete justifi- 
cation for a discrimination, regard- 
less of its effect, creates a serious 
loophole in the Act because it is not 
difficult for an unscrupulous buyer 
to obtain an offer of a lower price 
from some supplier and force reg- 
ular suppliers to meet this price by 
a discriminatory price reduction. In 
retail food distribution, coercive buy- 
ers are taking advantage of this loop- 
hole in increasing numbers. 
Consumers will benefit from clos- 
ing this loophole. Competition 
among rival retailers is the strongest 
force tending to reduce prices. It fol- 
lows that the best way to promote 
this is to stimulate suppliers to pass 
price reductions they make to com- 
peting buyers on a basis of fairness 
and equity. Where a supplier makes 
a price discrimination to a favored 
customer, the lower price goes to 
one and the higher price to all others. 
Consumers are far more likely to re- 
ceive the benefits of reductions if 
price cuts are available to all com- 
peting buyers than if price discrim- 
inations are given to one or a few 
buyers accorded a special privilege. 
—HEnry J. BISON, JR. 
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materials handling costs! 


See the 1957 INTERNATIONAL’ 
350 Utility tractor 


See how stepped-up power, teamed with up to 1,000 
pounds greater built-in weight, gives the International 
350 Utility capacity and strength unmatched in the utility 
tractor field! Ask for a demonstration on your job. . . see 
for yourself the sure traction that lets your operators fill a 
half-yard loader bucket in a single pass. . . and how the 
greater weight gives full-bucket backhoe bites to speed 
up trenching yardage. 


Response like you’ve never known! Listen to the smooth, 
confident purr of the husky, all-tractor engine, watch one- 
hand maneuverability with power steering. See the 
rugged, heavy-duty front axle. The new International 
350 Utility gives strength, stamina, and capacity for 
greatest power profit! Choose gasoline, diesel, or LP 
gas engine. 


So try it NOW!... get set for the spring 
push. Look in the classified directory 
under “‘tractors,’’ call your IH Dealer for 
cos a free demonstration. For a free catalog, 
write International Harvester Company, 
Dept. NB-5, P. O. Box 7333, Chicago 1, Ill. 





SEE YOUR 


NTERNATIONAL 
4ARVESTE R DEALER 


International Harvester products pay for themselves in use—McCormick Farm Equipment, 
Farmall and International Tractors ... Motor Trucks... Construction Equipment— General 
Office, Chicago 1, Illinois. 







Greater built-in weight gives the 
International 350 Utility stability for 
lifting two-ton loads as high as 16% 
feet! Nine or 102-foot fork lifts also 
available. 








FOREIGN AID 
continued from page 41 


part of the military budget, the 


magnitude of the foreign aid prob- 
lem shrinks enormously. 

What is missing in much of our 
foreign aid activity is an apprecia- 
tion of the differences between the 
problems that we face in different 
parts of the world. 

This can be illustrated by examin- 
ing our foreign aid programs within 
a given area, such as the Far East. 
What is appropriate in one country 
can be quite inappropriate in an- 
other. 


In Korea, for example, our problem 
is almost entirely military. Korea 
is still in a state of suspended war. 
Her hopes rest upon the presence of 
American and other United Nations 
troops on her soil. Koreans feel that, 
as long as these troops remain there, 
Korea will not be abandoned to the 


communists should the latter decide 
to move again. 

Without substantial economic aid 
for a long time to come it will not be 
possible for Korea to establish any- 
thing approaching a self-supporting 
civilian economy. 

As long as it is our policy to main- 
tain the present line of defense in the 
Pacific, the objective of our foreign 
policy in Korea is clear. Foreign 
aid, military and economic, is the 
key here. 


In Formosa our intention from the 
start has been to prevent the island 
from going communist. This has 
been accomplished. 

As long as we intend to hold the 


present line of defense in the Pacific 


it is also necessary that the military 
defense of Formosa be assured. But 
since 1950 we have gone a long way 
in providing aid for other purposes. 
Whether we should be spending so 
much there, relative to other areas, 
is debatable. Economically, Formo- 





sa is relatively prosperous. The total 
volume of industrial production is 
70 per cent higher than the highest 
level that was reached under Japa- 
nese rule. If Formosa did not have 
to maintain so large a military estab- 
lishment its economy could stand on 
its own feet. 


In the Philippines, because of our 
unique relationship to that nation, 
whatever we do, or fail to do, there 
is maximized in importance through- 
out Asia. 

Although the Filipinos are dis- 
posed to spend little of their own 
budget for defense, they are willing 
to provide military manpower if the 
United States will provide funds and 
equipment. 

The natural wealth of the Philip- 
Pines is great, but the people don’t 
seem to be able to exploit it. In 
fact, top managerial skill is one of 
the country’s most serious shortages. 
Here is an area where the United 
States can make a lasting contribu- 











BUSINESSMEN REPORT ON FOREIGN AID 


The Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
made a special survey of 250 of its member companies 
with operations overseas. Replies came back from 500 
businessmen in 56 foreign countries. Here’s what they 
say about the U. S. Mutual Security Program: 


Objectives: American businessmen overseas show a 
higher degree of knowledge and understanding of the 
program’s purposes than businessmen at home. They 
expressed no opposition to the objectives; instead criti- 
cized faulty planning, programming and administra- 
tion. Foreign assistance should, they say, be fully rec- 
ognized as an integral part of our diplomatic relations 
and should be made a more valuable tool of our over-all 
foreign policy. A composite of many replies suggests: 
“We must use patience and skill. ... The U. S. has a 
long way to go in learning how to help backward coun- 
tries help themselves. Some things that we would term 
downright dishonest they consider normal business 
procedures. Conversely, our methods of working at 
high speed, according to contract specifications and 
under strict accounting, they consider almost brutal 
and inhuman.” 


Programming: Most common complaint—‘overplan- 
ning and programming, and not enough effective fol- 
low-through . . . scores of projects are surveyed by ad- 
ministrative field forces, voluminous reports are sub- 
mitted, but action, if any, is too long delayed.” 

The U. S. businessmen say much of the technical 
assistance and actual execution for construction work 
would be more efficiently handled through private con- 
sulting firms and private contractors. 

They suggest: realistic planning, aid tailored to a 


country’s need and ability to use it; development of 
sound, realistic goals; fixing of responsibility; sticking 
to a job and completing it; maintaining an open mind 
and sincere attitude of helpfulness; arranging for 
skilled management and operation for construction 
facilities until the country’s nationals can take over; 
frequent and critical examinations of the program; ex- 
pansion of private capital investment; expanded inter- 
national trade. 


Achievement: Jn Asia: U.S. military assistance helped 
new governments of Vietnam and Laos survive, helped 
Korea and Formosa resist communist pressure, and has 
helped strengthen Pakistan, but had adverse effect on 
U.S. relations with India. In some countries, politi- 
cians and generals used U.S. military assistance as 
an instrument of personal power, businessmen say. 


In the Near East: Good results in Iran, the first line 
of defense for allied powers; not so good in Syria where 
“people are beginning to accept communism .. . to 
spite the British and French.” Iraq, Libya, and Leb- 
anon have benefited much from technical assistance, 
especially in agriculture. 

In Africa: Few reports, except from Liberia and the 
Gold Coast (Ghana) where aid is said to have en- 
hanced already good relations. 

In Europe: Economic assistance is essentially over, 
but ‘‘had the U. S. not embarked on a foreign aid pro- 
gram which began with the Marshall Plan . . . Europe 
would be communist-dominated today,” and “without 
NATO, free Europe would be in a woeful state.” 

In Latin America: Technical assistance is contribut- 
ing to increased productivity and economic well-being. 
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tion. On the capital investment side, 
there are serious obstacles, largely 
of the Filipinos’ own making. Their 
tax system favors real estate, with 
the result that capital stays invested 
in land in preference to taking risks 
in industry. 

The Philippines would undoubt- 
edly welcome a great deal of aid 
from the United States. Because of 
our large military aid programs in 
Korea and Formosa, the level of aid 
| that we give to the Philippines is a 
touchy question that needs to be ex- 
amined at the highest levels. 








i Japan is probably the area most chal- 
| lenging to United States foreign 
i policy. If she were to desert the free 
: world our position in the Pacific 
would become practically untenable. 
The islands lack resources and are 
overpopulated. Japan’s existence de- 
pends upon her ability to sell manu- 
factured goods to other countries to 
pay for the raw materials which she 
has to have. 
i At present Japan is relatively 
f prosperous. 
| Fundamentally, however, the 
economy is in a precarious position. 
Economic recession elsewhere in the 
world would quickly be communi- 
cated to Japan. Similarly, action by 
other countries against the importa- 
tion of Japanese merchandise could 
wreck her. 

For these reasons, direct aid is 
not as important to our policy in 
Japan as elsewhere. « 

Most of the $3 million being spent 
there is to help organize Japanese- 
American productivity teams to im- 
prove the efficiency of Japanese 
industry. Our military establish- 
ment also provides jobs for many 
Japanese. However, the assistance 
that Japan wants, and needs, is 
access to raw materials and world 
markets. 

Basically, the Japanese people are 
friendly to the United States. As 
: victors in the war, we did not pil- 
lage and plunder, but helped them 
when they needed it most. This they 
remember. 

Superimposed upon this floor of 
good will, however, is a coating of 
anti-Americanism which is partly of 
our own making. Intelligence and 

imagination on our part can eradi- 
cate this feeling. Obtuseness, how- 
ever, could lead to disaster. 
7 The Japanese have cooperated 
well in curtailing trade with the 
communist bloc. However, when 
| they see some of the countries of 
Western Europe trading with Red 
China they wonder why they should 
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’ continue to cooperate—a feeling that 


is aggravated by the prohibitions 
against Japanese goods that these 
same countries are imposing. 

At the same time, they smart 
under the criticism that they are not 
spending enough for military pre- 
paredness—notwithstanding the fact 
that only a decade ago the United 
States insisted that they write into 
their constitution a_ prohibition 
against rearmament. 

Expansion of our foreign aid pro- 
gram in Japan is not the answer to 
the problem. In fact, if we were to 
increase our aid there we might 
actually do as much harm as good. 

What is needed is imaginative 
thinking—far more imaginative than 
we have shown under our present 
trade policy—to evolve means 
whereby the western world would, 
in fact, absorb a larger quantity of 
Japanese goods. The Japanese would 
like to do the thing that we can best 
afford to see them do—diversify 
their exports more widely. 


In Thailand, the people are prosper- 
ous. They are well-fed and produce 
a sizable surplus of rice. They do 
not have great aptitude for industry 
and they are fervent in their love of 
independence, which they have never 
lost. There is some danger that if 
we encourage them to industrialize, 
the Thai people might, on the one 
hand, become less happy and, on the 
other, become a tastier morsel for 
aggression-minded dictators. 


In India nationalism is_ intense. 
Whatever we do there must be done 
in such a way as to avoid giving any 
impression that we are trying to tell 
them what to do. As iong as India 
does not line up with the communist 
bloc, but maintains her own brand 
of democracy, we had better be 
thankful. 

To try to improve the lot of the 
Indians via direct economic aid 
would be a most difficult under- 
taking. 

But, to stand ready to assist India 
by way of investments, with no 
strings attached, while recognizing 
the right of Indians to pursue their 
own way of life, might be the most 
important thing that we can do 
there. In any event, most of the 
foreign aid of the kind being given to 
Korea and Formosa would be out of 
place in India. 


Some major difficulties 


The United States has been in- 
timately involved in world affairs for 
a relatively short time. 

We should not be ashamed of what 
we have done internationally. We 
have progressed remarkably in 15 
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years. What we need now are the 
skills in foreign relations that nor- 
mally come only after generations of 
experience. Foreign aid is a potent 
instrument but it must be used care- 
fully and with discrimination. Still, 
examination of our aid programs in 
the field raises certain fundamental 
questions. Until they are answered, 
other questions as to details seem 
minor. 


1. Are we trying to do too much, 
too quickly? 

As the report of the Fairless Com- 
mittee points out, more than 2,000 
foreign aid projects are under way 
at present. It is doubtful whether 
there are enough people in the 
United States who know enough 
about the countries concerned to ad- 
minister so many projects effective- 
ly. 

Instead of deciding upon the dol- 
lar volume of foreign aid and then 
trying to get as many good people as 
possible to man the posts needed to 





administer that size program, it 
might be better first to ascertain the 
number of qualified people available 
and to adjust the aid programs ac- 
cordingly. 

Even with excellent administra- 
tors, it is probable that a small 
number of larger projects in a 
foreign country would be more ef- 
fective than a large number of small- 
er projects. When the number of 
competent people available is limited 
this observation becomes even more 
important. 


2. The number of Americans in the 
field who really understand the 
problems of the countries in which 
they operate is limited. 


It is almost impossible to ad- 
minister a foreign aid program effec- 
tively without an understanding of 
the people of the country where we 
are operating, of its history, its cul- 
ture, and its language. 

Our top-ranking people in the field 
appear to be well-qualified except 
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possibly for the linguistic require- 


ment. But, in the down-the-line jobs 
we need better qualified people. 

This is not to criticize the indi- 
viduals who occupy these posts be- 
cause, for the most part, they are 
sincere, hard-working public serv- 
ants. The purpose of the observation 
is to urge the establishment of train- 
ing programs throughout the next 
decade to train the number of people 
that are needed. 


3. Our representatives in the field 
tend to keep their sights too low. 


Unless those who are administer- 
ing foreign aid programs are fully 
aware of what the United States is 
trying to do, it is almost inevitable 
that paper pushing will take the 
place of analytical thinking. 

There is too much emphasis upon 
“how much?” and “how quickly?” 
and far too little upon the “how?” 
and the “why?” 

The meeting of deadlines for the 
completion of individual projects is 
less important than a continuing, 
searching, analytical review of the 
effectiveness of the aid program, as a 
whole, in a given country. 


4. In some countries our personnel 
is being rotated too rapidly. 


In a hardship post, such as Korea, 
the tour of duty of American person- 
nel is approximately 18 months. It 
takes much longer than this to learn 
the day-to-day aspects of one’s job, 
not to mention learning something 
about the country’s history, culture 
and language. 

Rapid rotation makes it difficult to 
administer our programs effectively. 
Sometimes, in case of disagreement 
between the national of the country 
receiving aid and the American re- 
sponsible for administering it, the 
former has only to wait a few months 
until an inexperienced American re- 
placement appears. 

Unless a substantial number of 
qualified Americans stay on the job 
and see the programs through, we 
are going to be plagued by indecision 
and inefficiency. 


5. There is unnecessary delay in 
making funds available to our field 
staffs. 


At present it takes more than six 
months to allocate funds to our 
people in the field, even after Con- 
gress has appropriated the money. 

On top of this, Congress requires 
that all but 20 per cent of the funds 
appropriated in any fiscal year must 
be spent in the first 10 months of the 
year. 

This leaves a period of four 
months, or less, in which to spend 
the funds for an entire fiscal year. 
It would be difficult to evolve a sys- 
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tem better calculated to encourage 
haste and waste. 


6. There is too much centraliza- 
tion of detailed decision-making in 
Washington. 


Even after funds have been al- 
located, most contracts must be ap- 
proved in Washington. 

This has the double disadvantage 
of delaying actual decision-making 
and of discouraging competent peo- 
ple from wanting to remain in the 
field. 

With competent people in the field 
there would seem to be little reason 
why, within broad limits, the field 
administrators should not be allowed 
considerable leeway in the making of 
decisions as to detail. 


7. Nationals of the countries re- 
ceiving aid should play a greater 
role in initial planning. 

Although in some countries the 
nationals are brought in to consult 
with Americans during the early 
stages of an aid program, this is not 
always the case. 

As far as feasible this should be 
done in order that aid will be co- 
operative. It helps avoid the impres- 
sion that the United States is trying 
to tell other countries what to do. 


8. The American public is inade- 
quately informed regarding con- 
ditions in the countries receiving 
aid. 

We have an extensive program for 
disseminating information abroad 
regarding the United States. 

The United States Information 
Agency is not permitted, under the 
law, to disseminate information in 
the United States. 

It is important that Americans 
know more about the problems of 
the countries where they are giving 
aid. In some instances the public is 
actually misinformed regarding the 
nature of the problem. 

There would seem to be room for 
some private organization—some 
foundation perhaps—to enter this 
field on a purely educational basis. A 
propaganda machine and program 
would be dangerous. 

Since World War II we have 
demonstrated that we can produce, 
and share, great quantities of wealth. 
What we have not demonstrated is 
realization that, in granting foreign 
aid, the most important question 
is not its volume. A smaller amount 
of aid, given in a way that cultivates 
cooperation and good will, is more 
effective than a larger amount ad- 
ministered mechanically. END 
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HoMETOWN effort and the ideas and 
drive of individuals and private 
groups are making progress toward 
solving one of America’s toughest 
problems—raising the supply of sci- 
entific knowledge and increasing the 
numbers of scientists and engineers. 

Nearly a score of communities 
and states have outstanding pro- 
grams under way to interest young 
people in following scientific careers 
and to provide facilities for scien- 
tific training. 

Bay City, Mich., has a popular 
and successful program of teaching 
general science from kindergarten 
through the eighth grade; Albu- 
querque, N. M., uses an advisory 
committee of 40 from military, in- 
dustry and business to help the pro- 
gram sparked by the city’s director 
of secondary education; Hagers- 
town, Md., Pittsburgh and the state 
of Alabama are developing pioneer 
educational television programs em- 
phasizing science. 

Perhaps the most comprehensive 
effort to build enthusiasm for science 
is taking place in Oklahoma, where 
industrial, business and professional 
leaders created and support the 
Frontiers of Science Foundation. 
The Foundation spends about $125,- 
000 a year on activities which Dr. 
Howard L. Bevis, chairman of Pres- 
ident Eisenhower’s National Com- 
mittee for the Development of Scien- 
tists and Engineers, describes as a 
program having wide scope and ef- 
fectiveness. 

James E. Webb, president of the 
Foundation, lists three basic aims in 
the program’s structure: 


Science information: to promote 
broad understanding throughout the 
state of science and technology, and 
the opportunities that come through 
the full utilization of science in fu- 
ture development. 


Science education: to prepare 
young men and women to take full- 
est advantage of their opportuni- 
ties and to discharge their responsi- 
bilities in this new age of science, 
and to assure them facilities for sci- 
entific education at all levels. 


Science installations: to bring re- 
search laboratories to Oklahoma; to 
encourage the growth of industries 
based on science, and to promote 
basic research in the universities. 

As part of its program, the Foun- 
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dation next month will help sponsor 
a $20 million exposition in Okla- 
homa City to celebrate the state’s 
semicentennial, with all activities 
and displays dedicated to the “new 
frontiers of science and technology.” 
The exposition will run from June 
14 through July 7. It will be high- 
lighted on June 17 by a one-day 
symposium attended by top indus- 
trial scientists from the United 
States and Europe. The American 
Institute of Physics and the Nation- 
al Science Foundation are sponsor- 
ing the symposium. 

Oklahomans expect 1.5 million 
people to see their displays from 
major manufacturers and scientific 
laboratories, their reconstructed oil 
Boomtown, the exhibits from 20 
foreign nations, their model exhibit 
of the launching of the earth satel- 
lite, and all the fun and parapher- 
nalia that go with a show set out on 
350 acres of fairgrounds. 

Since it was created in the fall of 
1955, the Frontiers of Science Foun- 
dation has been active in promoting 
other displays. In the area of Sci- 
ence Information, it showed 350,- 
000 Oklahomans in eight days the 
U.S. Technical Exhibit on the 
Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy 
which had been assembled for the 
International Atomic Science Con- 
ference in Switzerland. It cooper- 
ated with the Oklahoma City Cham- 
ber of Commerce and the National 
Air Foundation to bring the 1956 
National Aircraft Show to Okla- 
homa City. 

Oklahoma’s educational program 
has received national attention, and 
Foundation officials note that secon- 
dary school principals throughout 
the state report increased enroll- 
ments in science and mathematics 
courses. The Foundation helped 
sponsor a state-wide test of more 
than 60,000 high school students to 
help identify young people with 
ability, and to evaluate the results 
of the high school training; spon- 
sored the 1956 National Science 
Fair, and underwrote a bold experi- 
ment by the Oklahoma City Public 
Schools in teaching, through tele- 
vision, courses in mathematics and 
physics to organized classes of high 
school students within a 90-mile ra- 
dius of Oklahoma City. 

“The Foundation’s funds,” Mr. 
Webb says, “are not sufficient to fi- 
nance large projects directly. There- 
fore, they have been used in the type 
of project where a grant would serve 
as a catalytic agent to bring substan- 
tially larger resources into operation 
in an effective manner.” END 
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“Make no mistake, I’m just in the 
prime of my business career: My 
partner and I are doing better than 
we ever dreamed. We’re each tak- 
ing about $20,000 a year out of the 
shop, and we’re mighty happy. And 
yesterday, we took a real step for- 
ward—we decided definitely who 
would buy the business, and at 
what price, if one of us suddenly 
wasn’t around to bargain. 

“This is the way we worked it 
out. The one who lives longer owns 
the business. All his own. No 
strangers for partners. And no fish- 
ing around for cash. Because the 
living partner gets enough cash to 
buy the business. 


“And his widow (or mine) gets 
a good price. Not a forced price— 
the ‘Hurry up, I need money’ price 
—but a good price we’ve both 
agreed upon. 

“You might think our partner- 
ship agreement and the buy-and- 
sell agreement our lawyers had 
drawn up when we started were 
enough. They weren’t. Until yes- 
terday, there was no way of nam- 
ing the price and no way of financ- 
ing the sale. And we knew the law 
demands liquidation of any part- 
nership when one partner passes 
away. It was a real worry. 

“Our new arrangement is fool- 
proof, trouble-proof, time-proof, 
and it’s the lowest-cost way to get 
complete protection. It’s called.a 
Phoenix Mutual Business Protec- 
tion Plan.’ 

‘‘We figured every possibility be- 
fore deciding on this plan. That’s 
how we know it’s the most eco- 
nomical way. First, we considered 
the possibility of one buying out 
the other from savings. But neither 
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PHOENIX MUTUAL 


Business Income Plan 


How we took the worry 
out of our partnership 


of us is saving much— putting most 
of it back in the business. Even if 
we could save up enough, we fig- 
ured we’d still have to pay dollar 
for dollar. 


“Tf we planned on getting a loan 
—and we knew our credit would 
go down with one of us out of the 
picture—interest rates would run 
every dollar borrowed up to $1.24. 

“But with a Phoenix Mutual 
Business Protection Plan, we found 
the most it could cost us would be 
80¢ on the dollar over a lifetime— 
and we’d be fully protected from 
the day the plan went into effect. 

“So we’ve settled the future of 
our partnership. I’d even swap the 
economy angle for the peace of 
mind I have. I know the business 
I’m spending my lifetime building 
up will bring my price. And if my 
partner dies, I’ll never have to 
worry about the money to buy out 
his share. Not only that, but we’ve 
improved the company’s credit, 
too. The people we buy from like 
to know we’re financially secure— 
and will continue to be.’’ 

This story is typical. You owe 
it to yourself and to your partner 
to learn more about this modern 
way to safeguard your business. 
Learn how Phoenix Mutual’s Busi- 
ness Protection Plan would work 
for your firm. 


Send for free booklet 


Write today for your free booklet, 
“Perils of Partnership.’’ You will 
receive it by mail, without charge. 
Just fill in the coupon—or clip it to 
your letterhead. No charge, no obli- 
gation. But write today. Don’t delay. 
Don’t put it off? Send the coupon 
today. You'll be glad you did. 


Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Co. 

208 Elm Street, Hartford 15, Conn. 

Please send me without charge the new factual booklet checked. I 
understand there is no obligation whatever. 
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New A-Line models range from 1%4-ton Pickups through 33,000 Ibs. GVW Six-Wheelers. 


NEW ACTION-STYLING! MORE USABLE 


Here is the crowning achievement of fifty years of quality 
truck production—the great new Golden Anniversary 
INTERNATIONAL Trucks! 

They’re Action-Styled with fresh, clean functional 
lines that set a new style pace. 

They’re powered by new engines that put out more 
usable horsepower — including the most powerful “six” 


POWER! 


available in its field! They have exclusive new cab 
mountings for quieter, more level ride. New brakes, new 
steering, new frames—and many other new features. 
The result is a new line of trucks that—more than ever 
before—are built to cost least to own! 
See and drive these newest INTERNATIONALS today! 
International Harvester Company, Chicago. 


Trucks Unlimited... Powered for Modern Traffic...Plus Modern Comfort 


Handsome “Golden Jubilee” Pickup 
with the longest all-steel body in its 
class. Only Panel with third door. New 
8-passenger Travelall® models. New cab- 
forward models with ideal 89-inch BC 
dimension. Tractors to 48,000 lbs. GCW. 
Wide range of all-wheel-drive trucks. 


Redesigned engines produce increased 
power without strain from new com- 
bustion chamber and valve position... 
more usable power that’s “bred for the 
job”. . . at low rpm to keep operating 
and maintenance costs low. New quick- 
starting 12-volt ignition. 


Biggest windshield —1,181 sq. in.—and 
widest cab in their class! New “Silent- 
Vent” door wings. New, wider front 
and rear springs. Exclusive level-riding 
5-point cab mounting. Bigger brakes 
with more lining area, larger cylinders 
and boosters for quicker, easier stops. 




















Other INTERNATIONALS, to 96,000 lbs. GVW, round out the world’s most complete line. 


NEW Golden Anniversary — 
| INTERNATIONALS 


Cost least to own! 
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Motor Trucks * Crawler Tractors * Construction Equipment 
McCormick® Farm Equipment and Farmall® Tractors 





HOW TO SAY 
WHAT YOU 


MEAN 


Here’s how to overcome 
the 10 most common bars 
to clear and effective 
business communication 


- THE CAPAcirty for clear and effective communication 
of orders and ideas is gaining recognition as one of 
the most valuable executive talents. 

At De Paul University’s Institute of Industrial 
Psychology in Chicago an unusual semester-long busi- 
ness course is helping dozens of local businessmen to 
new understanding of the communication process. In 
addition, several firms have staged special brief 
seminars covering parts of the course for top man- 
agement men. 

Conducted by Dr. William V. Haney, a De Paul 
assistant professor and industrial communications 
consultant to the John A. Patton Management Engi- 
neers, Inc., of Chicago, the course is a down-to-earth 
treatment of the theory of general semantics devel- 
oped by the late Alfred Korzybski, and refined by 
the late Irving J. Lee of Northwestern University, 
Dr. Haney’s mentor. The course’s purpose is to go 
behind the communication process and consider the 
patterns of thought that hamper that process. To this 
end it concentrates on the ten semantic barriers 
which Dr. Haney has found most common and most 
costly to business. He calls them: 


By-passing Blinderedness 
Allness Thalamic reaction 
Guess proneness Misuse of small talk 


Hardening of the categories Misuse of “Is” 
Either /Or thinking Misuse of “And” 


Executives enrolled in the course provide most of the 
cases for study from their own experience. 


By-passing 


This is the tendency to ignore the fact that the same 
words can mean different things to different persons. 
A student, merchandising manager of a firm making 
TV sets, provided an excellent example for class dis- 
cussion. He had summoned his distributors to Chicago 
and, to help explain his new models to them, had 
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ordered a slide film from a visual aids firm. A couple 
of weeks before the meeting he decided to change one 
frame of the film. 

“What I want,” he told the visual aids technician 
over the phone, “is a picture of a stationary core with 
three or four small dots circling around it. Do you 
get what I mean?” 

“Sure,” the technician replied. “Can’t promise de- 
livery till the day before your meeting, though.” 

When the film was delivered, the merchandising 
manager stared at the changed frame in horror. It 
showed the dots moving in independent circles, each 
in a corner of the frame. He had wanted the dots to 
move concentrically around the core. Because 200 
copies of the film had been made for the dealers to 
take back to their salesmen, the cost of correcting this 
misunderstanding was $1,250. 

Through the class discussion Dr. Haney leads his 
students to recognize how such a by-pass happens. 
There is danger of it whenever one man uses words to 
describe something to another. Most words have more 
than one meaning. Several words strung together in 
a phrase or sentence may have a large number of pos- 
sible meanings. 

Next Dr. Haney demonstrates how a by-pass can be 
avoided. All that’s necessary is that the hearer re- 
phrase the description in different words. If the tech- 
nician had said “you want the core stationary in the 
middle of the frame and the dots chasing their tails 
each off in a corner,” the merchandising manager 
would have saved $1,250. 

Handy formula: Don’t look for meanings in words but 
in the person who is using them. 


Allness 


This is the tendency to think you have said all there 
is to say on a subject when you’ve really said only all 
you can think of at the moment. 

The president of a clock-making firm got an idea for 
a new model. Instead of hiring a designer to work it 
out in detail, he called in the production manager. 

“Now, Joe,” he said, “I’m going to tell you exactly 
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Say it all 





what I have in mind, and I want you to take it from 
there.” 

He described the new clock—its dimensions, the size 
and shape of the hands and numerals, the materials 
and color of the case and numerous other details. But 
when the production manager delivered the model a 
few days later, the boss exploded. The materials and 
the shading of the face, the way it fitted into the case 
and a dozen other details were wrong. Though he had 
mentioned none of these, he berated the production 
manager for half an hour about them. 

In the example the president had had a clear idea 
of what he wanted and had assumed that he could 
cover every detail in words. He felt that he had covered 
every detail. 

To arm his students against this tendency Dr. Haney 
asks one of them to describe a pencil which he holds 
in his hand. When the student has covered its color, 
size, shape, brand and everything else he can think of, 
Dr. Haney points out that he hasn’t mentioned the 
precise thickness of the lead, the molecular structure 
of the lead and its casing, the atomic structure of the 
molecules. 

The point is that no verbal description of an object 
can make it possible for a hearer or reader to reproduce 
that object exactly, because no description can cover 
every detail. Words are only labels for a few selected 
details of the speaker’s vision of that thing. 

To avoid the allness trap, keep in mind this process 
of abstracting. When hearing or reading someone 
else’s description of an object, event or other slice of 
reality, or when giving such a description of your own, 
remember that many particulars are left out. 


Handy formula: Mentally attach to every description 
a label reading “ETC.” 


Guess proneness 


This is the tendency to mistake subjective inference 
for objective facts. 

A man who had worked for several years as an inside 
order taker asked his sales manager for a chance at 
outside selling. The manager promised him the next 
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opening. Shortly afterward it became known that one 
of the outside salesmen was planning to retire in a few 
months. Soon after he learned this, the inside man 
observed that the sales manager was interviewing 
young job applicants. He reminded the manager of 
his request and again received assurance that he would 
get it. 

Then one morning the inside man saw the sales 
manager, the man who was planning to retire and one 
of the young applicants in conference. When he over- 
heard the manager telling the applicant to accompany 
the outside man on his rounds, the inside man put on 
his hat and coat, stalked out and submitted his resigna- 
tion by mail. He never went back. 

Dr. Haney points out that the inside man’s reading 
of the facts at his disposal was not unreasonable. From 
what he had observed it did look as if he were getting 
a brush-off. His mistake was in acting on this inference 
as if it were established fact. For it was only an in- 
ference, and an inference that contradicted the chief 
bit of factual evidence he had—that is, the sales man- 
ager’s promise. 

What he didn’t know was that another outside man 
was planning to leave sooner than the one retiring, 
and this earlier opportunity was being planned for him. 

Obviously, it is sometimes necessary to act on a con- 
clusion drawn from an incomplete collection of facts. 
This means taking a risk. Dr. Haney’s point is not 
that such risks should be or can be avoided but that 
they should be taken only when necessary and when 
the contingent loss is less than the cost of collecting 
more facts with which to reduce the risk. 


Handy formula: Never take an uncalculated risk. 


Hardening of the categories 


This is the tendency to deal with facts, and especial- 
ly with human beings, in terms of the similarities 
among them at the neglect of the differences among 
them. 

The head of a small advertising agency decided to 
go after the account of a certain bakery chain and 
assigned his best account executive to the project. In 
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HOW TO SAY WHAT YOU MEAN 


continued 


the course of a staff meeting called to work out a 
presentation, one of the copy writers revealed that he 
was a college classmate of the bakery president. He 
offered to do all he could to smooth the way for the 
account executive. 

The agency head said he was sure the account ex- 
ecutive, who was present at the meeting, would find 
the writer’s help most useful. 

After several weeks, the account executive reported 
that he couldn’t make any headway with the bakery 
president. The agency head accepted the verdict with 
disappointment and asked, by the way, whether the 
copy writer had been any help. 

“Good lord,” said the account executive, “you were 
kidding about that, weren’t you?” 

“What do you mean, kidding?” 


There’s no fixed mold 





“Why, you know how those creative guys are. You 
wouldn’t want one of them to meet a customer. They 
wouldn’t know how to act.” 

Dr. Haney demonstrates that this bit of prejudice 
has a remote relation to facts. It is obviously true that 
advertising account executives, who specialize in 
meeting the customer, are generally more adept in 
this function than the creative guys—copy writers, 
artists and such who are not often required to exercise 
it. But this is far from proof that all creative guys are 
no good at it. It is even conceivable that some creative 
guys might be better at it than some account execu- 
tives. 

The account executive suffered, says Dr. Haney, 
from an acute case of hardened category. 

In helping his students prepare themselves to recog- 
nize and surmount this barrier Dr. Haney reintroduces 
the example of the pencil, this time in the form of a 
tray of pencils of different sizes, shapes, colors and 
brands. He asks his students to note both the similari- 
ties among them and the differences between them. 
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The upshot is two lists in which the differences far 
outnumber the similarities. 

If this is true of such simple standardized objects 

as pencils, Dr. Haney goes on, it must also be true of 
such complex entities as human beings. Though human 
beings can for some purposes be considered in groups— 
bird watchers, account executives, polo players, saxo- 
phonists—the simple qualification for membership in 
such a group is only one of the myriad facets of each 
individual in the group. 
Handy formula: Remember that no two objects are 
identical and that every human being differs from 
every other human being in an uncountable number 
of ways. 


Kither/Or thinking 


This is the tendency to think in terms of either black 
or white and to forget the shades of gray in between. 

For several years the comptroller of a big firm, look- 
ing forward to his own retirement, had been grooming 
a man we'll call Smith as his successor. Smith was 
aware of this plan and worked so successfully toward 
the goal that he was also being considered as a candi- 
date to step eventually from the comptrollership to the 
presidency. Then one day he went completely to 
pieces. 

The comptroller asked him sympathetically what 
was the matter. 

“T’ve just found out,” Smith said after some coax- 
ing, ‘“‘that I’ve got diabetes.” 

Examination by a specialist showed that he had only 
a mild case and that with insulin shots and reasonable 
care in his diet he would have no trouble. This enabled 
him to get back to work with much of his old efficiency, 
but he insisted that he be dropped from consideration 
as the comptroller’s successor. 

“Up to now,” he explained, “I’ve hardly been sick 
a day in my life. Now I’ll never again be able to think 
of myself as healthy.” 

Smith destroyed his career because he saw health 
as an absolute. That is, he saw himself as formerly 
absolutely healthy and now absolutely unhealthy. He 
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...-engineered in their “language” 


Currently under installation in South Korea is a There'll be thousands of telephones—hundreds 
project which splendidly illustrates America’s of switchboards—miles of poles and wires. The 
ability to help other free peoples help themselves. system is manually operated, since dialing is un- 
When our armed forces entered that country familiar to the population. 
in 1950, they found a most primitive, inefficient And wherever rugged mountains and impass- . 


telephone system. With war ended, and the na- able streams interfere, there will be wire-line 
tion’s expressed desire to stay free and self-suffi- Carrier. By this electronic magic, dozens of 
cient, a modern method of communication be- _ separate electrical circuits are impressed on wire, 
came imperative. so that many parties can converse at the same 
Hence, from the United States’ Korean Civil time without the expense or trouble of stringing 
Assistance Command, the order to give to South _—countless extra lines. 
Korea Stromberg-Carlson’s modern telephone Any company would be proud to have a part 
service. This will become a reality in the near _—in such a project. We're especially gratified to 
future—when the country will be linked, from have been awarded this U. S. Army Signal Corps 


Seoul to Pusan, with central offices and inter- contract. Such jobs, done with precision, are the 
connecting lines covering this land’s varied and sort of challenges on which we have grown. 
difficult terrain. “There is nothing finer than a Stromberg-Carlson”® 


SC STROMBERG-CARLSON COMPANY GD 


AE A DIVISION OF GENERAL OYNAMICS CORPORATION ° 3 
2 abe 2 © 
Cage General Offices and Factories at Rochester, N. Y.—West Coast plants at San Diego and Les Angeles, Calif. one q 


Civilian and Military Electronic Products © XY® Telephones and Central Office Dial Equipment, Pagemaster®, Relays and Switches @ Sound Systems, Radio and Hi-Fi 








HOW TO SAY WHAT YOU MEAN 


continued 
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One-way champion 


had completely obliterated from his mind the possi- 


bility of a middle ground. 


This tragic mistake, says Dr. Haney, was the result 
of imputing to a pair of contraries the quality of a 
contradiction. The sentence: “You either drank coffee 
this morning or you did not” involves contradictory 
statements, and only one of them can be true. If you 
had even a sip of coffee, you drank coffee. But the 
statement: “‘You’re either a coffee fiend or a complete 
abstainer from coffee” is quite different. Between the 
two contraries lie many degrees of coffee drinking— 
an occasional sip, a cup a day, two with breakfast but 


none later, and so on. 


Handy formula: Wherever you find contraries, exam- 


ine the middle ground between them, too. 


Blinderedness 


This awkward word describes the tendency to see 
one and only one way of doing a thing, just as a horse 
wearing blinders can look only straight ahead. 

The drying room at a tannery was so constructed 
that a fan built into one wall blew air across the stacks 
of hides, and the air passed on out of the room through 
an opening in the opposite wall. In installing new 
equipment, the plant manager wanted to reverse the 
flow of air. To accomplish this he had the fan rebuilt 
into the former exhaust opening. The cost was ap- 


proximately $3,000. 


Dr. Haney asks his students to consider whether this 
expenditure was necessary. Few immediately see the 
point. Nearly everyone thinks of a fan as in instru- 


ment for blowing air. 


This blinder prevents the wearer from considering 
the fact that a fan can suck just as efficiently as it 
blows. Merely by reversing the direction of his fan or 
by altering the pitch of its blades, the plant manager 
could have saved nearly all the expenditure he had 


made on the alteration. 
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The way to avoid blinders is to keep in mind the 
possibility of alternatives. Anything obvious should 
be to some extent suspect. For obviousness exists not 
in things outside ourselves but in our way of thinking 
and feeling about such things. A blinder is essentially 
a rigid habit of thinking or feeling. 

Handy formula: Whenever you see only one way of 
doing something, that is the time to look hardest for 
another way. 


Thalamic reaction 


This is the tendency to react too fast to certain 
stimuli so that only the subbrain (thalamus) registers 
those stimuli and the upper brain (cortex), where we 
do our thinking, never gets a chance to consider them. 

Ray Edwards, an engineer in charge of conveyor 
line equipment for a firm manufacturing appliances, 
found it necessary to adjust the speed of one of the 
assembly lines. 

He wanted to have the sales engineers of the firm 
from which the conveyor equipment had been bought 
make the adjustment during working hours. Other- 
wise it would have to be done after hours and at 
overtime pay by his own maintenance men, and his 
overtime budget already had been strained. 

He knew, however, that Fred Peterson, the produc- 
tion line manager, was under considerable pressure to 
keep his output high and that shutting down the line 
during working hours would not sit well with him. He 
phoned Peterson to discuss alternative plans. 
EpDWARDs: “Fred, we’re going to have to make an ad- 
justment on that line, you know.” 

PETERSON: “Yeah, I know.” 

EpwaArps: “We could have the maintenance men do 
the job tonight. Frankly, I’m opposed to that. Their 
time would be charged to me, and I’m up to the hilt 
in overtime charges now. So I thought...” 

Peterson slammed down the receiver, charged into 
the office of the vice president in charge of manufactur- 
ing and started a row which ultimately consumed 
several thousand dollars worth of executive time and 


Watch that short fuse 
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Short cuts with Recordak Microfilming 


Latest report on how this low-cost photographic process is simplifying routines 
for more than 100 different types of business . . . thousands of concerns 
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NEW CONVENIENCE FOR 
CUSTOMERS ANNOUNCED BY 
WESTERN UNION PRESIDENT Mr. W. P. Marshall, President, The Western Union Telegraph Co. 
New York, N.Y. 
Mr. W. P. Marshall, President of the Western Films can be checked in a Recordak Film Reader 





Union Telegraph Company, revealed that the com- whenever needed—hours of searching saved. 
pany is now using Recordak Microfilmers to photo- Regardless of your type of business or its size, 
graph its customers’ telegrams in 56 major cities. you should read “Short Cuts that Save Millions.” 
This move lets Western Union return the original Shows how Recordak Microfilming cuts costs not 
telegrams with its monthly bills —a great con- only in billing but also in your other daily routines. 


venience for customers. It frees them from keeping 
a bulky verification file of all messages sent. anu 
Charges can be checked immediately. Questions =SRECORDERK 
about bills are reduced better than 80%. 

At the same time, Western Union gets out its 
bills in half the time formerly spent. 

Since the original telegrams go out to the cus- 
tomer, there’s no need for the billing clerk to post 
the date and destination of each wire on the bill. ° 
She simply lists the charge with one hand, and © Gentlomet: Please siadftesceee! DS 
with the other feeds the telegram into a Recordak : “Short Cuts that Save Millions.” 
Reliant Microfilmer. ‘ Name Position 


“‘Recordak”’ is a trademark 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


Originator of modern microfilming — 
now in its 30th year 
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HOW TO SAY WHAT YOU MEAN 
continued 


postponed the adjustment in the conveyor line for 
three days. His complaint was that Edwards was try- 
ing to force him to shut down the production line at a 
time when he needed every bit of production he could 
get. 

It is easy, Dr. Haney points out, to see what hap- 
pened in this case. Peterson didn’t take time to think. 

Someone’s failure to take time to think is one of the 
commonest causes of communication breakdowns. In 
his classes Dr. Haney describes the two basic ways of 
reacting to situations and the physiological difference 
between them. 

At the base of the skull lies the thalamus, a sort of 
primitive subbrain. Its function is to channel sensory 
impressions to the cortex and return signals for action 
from the cortex to the muscles. In the cortex the sen- 


Pitfall for the unwary 





sory impressions are sorted out and correlated with 
memories stored there and various courses of action 
in response to the impressions are weighted against 
each other. This takes time. In an emergency the 
thalamus can, in effect, short circuit the cortex. 

If you are driving a car, for instance, and another 
car shoots unexpectedly out of a side road, the thala- 
mus can order immediate slamming of the brakes and 
turning of the steering wheel. This reaction is appro- 
priate only in an emergency. 

Unfortunately, all of us occasionally see emergencies 
where they don’t exist. This is especially likely to 
happen when we are under pressure. By being aware 
of the danger of reacting in this way in such situations, 
you can sometimes guard yourself against it. But 
knowledge of this danger can best be used by those 
attempting to communicate with others under heavy 
pressure. 

In the example given, Edwards knew that Peterson 
was under pressure. This should have warned him that 
Peterson might react without thinking. He could have 
forestalled the reaction he got by prefacing his remarks 
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with a suggestion to the effect “I know you have to get 
out production and we can’t shut down during working 
hours if we can help it.” 

Handy formula: Grant that you, yourself, can react 
without thinking in some situations and you will find 
it easier to allow for such reactions in others. 


Misuse of small talk 


This is the tendency to mistake attempts to be 
merely pleasant and friendly with attempts to convey 
information. 

At a dinner party, an eager young salesman found 
himself in his best form. His anecdotes went over big, 
and his host, hostess and the other guests all gave him 
flattering attention. One of the other guests, an older 
man we’ll call Williams, seemed especially taken with 
him and said something about hoping to see more of 
him. Later, the salesman learned that Williams was 
a vice president of a company which had never been 
one of his firm’s customers but which was potentially 
a big one. 

Next day the salesmen enthusiastically informed his 
boss that he had cracked this company, asked and 
readily received permission to concentrate on it. He 
spent two weeks in preparation, then called on Wil- 
liams at his office. He met instant rebuff. The com- 
pany had been using the same supplier for many years 
and was on the best of terms with it. Williams was 
deeply offended at the suggestion of a change. 

In the practice of doing business at the lunch table 
and the golf course, Dr. Haney points out, there are 
many pitfalls for the unwary. Blending small talk 
with serious discussion blurs the all-important dis- 
tinction between their functions. The purpose of 
serious discussion is communication of sharply defined 
ideas, decisions, orders. The purpose of small talk is 
communication of necessarily vague feelings of friend- 
liness, mutual acceptance, camaraderie. 

Handy formula: Remember that although good will is 
an important asset, it is salable only under very special 
conditions. 


Misuse of ‘‘Is” 


This is the tendency to make the false assumption 
that, when a noun is linked to an adjective by the verb 
“is,” the quality described by the adjective exists in 
the entity denoted by the noun. 

A young personnel interviewer and an older fore- 
man for a manufacturing firm got into a violent argu- 
ment over an applicant for a job as punch-press oper- 
ator whom they had interviewed separately. With the 
personnel man the applicant had been tongue-tied, had 
stumbled over answers to questions, and had scored 
low on a brief written test. To the foreman he had 
clearly described his previous work on punch presses 
and had demonstrated a good understanding of how to 
run such a machine. 

“T’m afraid he’s pretty stupid,” was the personnel 
man’s verdict when they met to discuss the applicant. 

“Why, no,” the foreman shot back. “He’s a very 
bright fellow.” 

This disagreement led to an angry dispute. 

In this case Dr. Haney asks his class to note the 
devastating effect of the word “is.” By using the 
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And so dependable you can forget rt! 


Do you, and your customers, want a think of it. And this air conditioner is 

quiet atmosphere, as well as a cool one? so dependable you seldom have to! 
The TRANE Self-Contained Air Con- This dependability comes naturally. 

ditioner runs so quietly you don’t even It’s no more than you’d expect from 


TRANE, a recognized leader in designing 
: ben superior equipment for big building air 
For any air condition, turn to conditioning systems. 


Slim and trim to suit a smart cafe— 
a busy shop—an efficient office. 

Want more facts? See your nearest 
TRANE distributor or write TRANE, B-36, 
La Crosse, Wis. 
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HOW TO SAY WHAT YOU MEAN 


continued 


seemingly harmless little word “is,” both the inter- 
viewer and the foreman expressed their judgments as 
solid facts which ought to be obvious to anyone. With- 
out the harsh challenge thus implied, they could have 
discussed the matter reasonably and exchanged evi- 
dence for their opinions. 

Many violent and fruitless arguments stem from 
this use of “is.” Statements such as “this picture is 
beautiful” or “the outlook is good” or “this steak is 
overcooked” are not statements about the picture, the 
outlook or the steak but about the speaker’s reaction 
to them. Even the statement “this apple is red” is a 
statement about an internal reaction. That is, the red- 
ness is not in the apple but in the way the human eye 
and brain react to the wave lengths of light reflected 
by the apple. 

Handy formula: When you hear someone use “is” in 
this way, mentally translate it “seems to me to be.” 


Misuse of “And” 


This is the tendency to confuse the word’s simple, 
arithmetic meaning (two and two equals four) with 
its far more complex meanings. 

When an energetic new president took office in a 
medium-sized corporation, he soon found that Jones, 
the sales manager, was one of his best executives. Be- 
cause Jones was doing an excellent job with the sales 
department, the president didn’t want to take him 
away from it. But the firm badly needed new ideas, 
new products and new directions in which to develop, 
and the president felt that Jones was the best man to 
help him in seeking them. Accordingly, he asked Jones 
whether he could handle both sales and a new division 
to be called special projects. Jones agreed that he 
could. 

Six months later, bearing the resplendent title Vice 
President in Charge of Sales & Special Projects, Jones 
entered a hospital for a prolonged stay. He had suf- 
fered a complete breakdown. 


A-1 argument provoker 











Covers lots of ground 


Dr. Haney leads his class through a step-by-step 
study of how this tragic denouement came about. It 
was a result of failure at both ends of the communica- 
tion process. In asking Jones to handle sales and 
special projects the company president assumed that 
he was asking him merely to add one additional chore 
to his duties. Jones understood the request in the same 
way. Both realized that he would be doing more work, 
but because of the simple meaning they assigned the 
word “and,” neither grasped the full extent of the ad- 
dition to his labors. 

Naturally, Jones attempted to cut the amount of 
time and energy he devoted to the sales department, 
and being a good administrator he succeeded in 
delegating authority for many details. But since special 
projects included testing of new products, markets and 
sales methods, the sales department alone now required 
more of his attention than before. In addition he had 
to familiarize himself with several other divisions of 
the company in order to give at least preliminary con- 
sideration to suggestions for everything from changes 
in production schedules to new accounting practices. 
By the time of his breakdown he was averaging five 
hours sleep a night and daily slipping further behind 
in the work he assigned himself. 

This, says Dr. Haney, is a spectacular example of 
the result of misusing “‘and.” Less shattering cases are 
commonplace. What happens is that the added re- 
sponsibility or activity does not remain in a separate 
compartment. Instead, it interacts in a complex way 
with all the factors in the work load to which it is 
added. 


Handy formula: Remember that ‘‘and” is used not only 
as a handy substitute for the arithmetic plus sign but 
also in such phrases as man and wife where it implies 
a highly complicated relationship.—RoBERT FROMAN 


REPRINTS of this article “How To Say What You 
Mean” may be obtained for 15 cents a copy or $11.25 
per 100 postpaid, from Nation’s Business, 1615 H St. 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. Please enclose remittance. 
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Here is a one-writing set with so many advantages 
that most users save time and money from the start. 
It lowers cost, speeds billing and collections, elimi- 
nates copying errors and levels off peak work loads. 


The Moore Carbon-Ready Statement has built-in car- 
bon and is a self-contained form for all important bill- 
ing records. It’s engineered for use on all leading 
makes of bookkeeping and accounting machines. It 








Over 300 offices and factories across U.S. and Canada, Mexico, Caribbean and Central America 


..-With Moore-designed Carbon-Ready Statements 


makes separate ledger operations unnecessary —entries 
are posted to statement and ledger sheets at the same 
time, and can be filed together as a unit. 


This is one of many forms and systems Moore designs 
to assure you smooth work flow and economy of 
operations. Moore can help meet rising costs with a 
really efficient office system. Call or write the Moore 
man—he’s in the telephone. directory. 








THIS APPROACH 


SPEEDS 


~ PROBLEM SOLVING 


Here are seven questions to ask yourself 


when solution to a difficulty eludes you 


THE BUSINESS EXECUTIVE’S main rea- 
son for existence is to solve prob- 
lems and make difficult decisions. 
The routine part of his job could 
often be handled by his assistant or 
his secretary. But the basic questions 
for which there seems to be no ready 
answer—those are the keys to suc- 
cess or failure. 

Whenever a difficulty is too puz- 
zling for the solution to appear at 
once, these seven questions may 
bring out the key factor and clarify 
the entire picture: 


1. Is there really a problem? 


Often, we start a day with a feel- 
ing that a certain problematical sit- 
uation must be solved during the 
coming eight hours. 

On many such days, we worry 
through hour after hour without 
finding an answer, then realize that 
five o’clock has come, no specific 
action has been taken, and yet noth- 
ing terrible has happened. 

Sometimes we have merely been 
lucky: The deadline we had set our- 
selves was realistic; it should have 


been met, and only good fortune has 
saved us from serious trouble. 

At other times, this experience 
may indicate that we had overesti- 
mated the urgency of the situation. 
Deferring the solution did not lessen 
the need for it, but rather shortened 
the amount of time left before the 
real deadline arrived. 

There are also a certain number of 
times when this outcome suddenly 
shows us that there never was a prob- 
lem to solve. There was a situation. 
Perhaps it was a potential or possible 
problem. Undoubtedly it bore watch- 
ing. But no action at all may have 
been precisely what was needed. 


The worry over how you will keep 
production going it a new plant nearby 
hires away some of your skilled labor— 

The certainty that a competitor’s 
radically new product will run yours 
off the market and that you must de- 
velop something just like it— 


These are examples of problems 
that may prove to have been ghosts 
without substance. 


The neighboring plant may not be 


Is there really a problem? 








able to offer pay rates nearly attrac- 
tive enough to entice your workers to 
leave the seniority benefits they have 
with you. 

The spectacular new competitive 
item may prove to be a dud and boom- 
erang against all who go into it. 


In either of these cases, the ques- 
tion “Is there really a problem?” 
would have brought forth the answer, 
‘Maybe not. I'll just keep an eye 
on this situation and see how it 
shapes up.” 

These examples concern potential 
problems. They would require watch- 
ful waiting and perhaps precaution- 
ary advance planning. You may re- 
call still other types of cases when 
what seemed to be a problem simply 
never existed. Misconceptions and 
misunderstandings often lead to such 
situations. 

How many ulcers businessmen 
would save themselves if they occa- 
sionally took time out from worry- 
ing to be sure they had something 
to worry about! 


2. Is this similar to problems 
faced before? 


Every practicing lawyer keeps 
among his office records a form file 
—a collection of typical documents 
he has prepared for clients. 

Whenever a_ new partnership 
agreement is needed or a client 
wants a will drawn up with certain 
unusual provisions, the lawyer goes 
to his form file for help. As each year 
of practice and experience passes, he 
is more and more likely to find there 
the answer to a new client’s needs— 
however unique they may seem. For 
there is little that is new under the 
sun, and the man who draws on the 
past has a powerful ally at his side. 

We should all have a mental 
form file to help solve our prob- 
lems. Not only the successful solu- 
tions to past questions, but the mis- 
takes as well should be resurrected 
when a similar situation has us 
stumped. 

Merge the old and the new. If you 
will think about each of the business 
problems you now face, all will prob- 
ably reveal similarities to previous 
ones. Instead of working your way 
through to an entirely new solution, 
recall what was done before. How 
well did it work? What improvement 
might have been made? 

This approach is a short cut, a 
means of avoiding duplication of 
mental effort. It is not a license to 
stop looking for new and better ways 
of handling problems. 

Alfred E. Perlman, president of 
the New York Central System, re- 
cently told me he adheres roughly to 
the policy that “After you’ve done a 
thing the same way for two years, 
look it over carefully. After five 
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years, look at it with suspicion. After 
10 years, throw it away and start all 
over.” This, obviously, is not meant 
with exact literalness. It is a starting 
mechanism. 

The difference between learning 
from experience and falling into a 
rut is that the former means exam- 
ining past occurrences afresh in the 
light of new facts, while the latter 
means clinging to those past occur- 
rences and refusing to recognize that 
new facts exist. 


3. Can I solve this problem alone? 


I have often pondered over a diffi- 
cult situation for an hour or a day 
or even longer before suddenly real- 
izing that the solution simply did 
not lie solely within my power. Once 
the decision was made to call on 
someone else for a contributory ef- 
fort, a knot that had seemed hope- 
lessly tangled fell quickly apart. 

If I had asked myself routinely, 
“Can I solve this problem alone?” 
I would have known at once what 
path to take. 

There are, in turn, numerous sec- 
ondary questions that can help you 
to find your way if the answer on 
this main point is negative—ques- 
tions such as: 

Who else has information that 
would be helpful in this problem? 





executive role 


Who else has authority that must 
be used in reaching a decision? 

Who else has an interest in the 
outcome of this question? 

Who will be affected by it? 

Take the example of a customer’s 
letter that comes to the sales man- 
ager asking for permission to return 
for credit a substantial quantity of 
merchandise. The customer was for- 
merly a highly valued one whose 
business has been in trouble for the 
past year. His payments have been 
slow, his purchases have dropped. 
But there is real hope for a come- 
back. 

The sales manager looks at the let- 
ter and shakes his head in confusion. 
The merchandise involved borders 
on obsolescence and normally he 
would not want to accept its return. 
But he would like to help this cus- 
tomer. He values his good will and 
his future possibilities and is sympa- 
thetic to the customer’s problem. 

Because he thinks of this pri- 
marily as a problem of customer 
relations, it does not immediately 
occur to him that he needs help from 
other departments in reaching this 
decision. Unable to make up his 
mind, he puts the letter aside, then 
looks at it dubiously each day for 
the next week, until it dawns on him 
that this is not simply his problem. 
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Had he asked himself at once, 
“Can I solve this alone?” he would 
have been speedily guided in the 
right direction. 

Who else has information on it? 
The credit manager. He can tell 
whether the customer’s account is so 
distressing that even outdated mer- 
chandise that must be sold at a dis- 
count represents desirable insurance 
against total loss. 

Who else has an interest in the 
outcome? The treasurer who sets the 
official policy on the return of mer- 
chandise. 

Who will be affected? The pack- 
ing department that would probably 
have to examine and repackage all 
of these returned items. 

After investigating these various 
angles, the sales manager has 
learned that: 

1. The credit manager would like 
to see the account credited with the 
amount represented by this mer- 
chandise. 

2. The treasurer is willing to make 
an exception to the company policy 
against returns of old merchandise. 
3. The packing department esti- 
mates that it might cost up to 10 
per cent of the value of the merchan- 
dise to handle and repackage the 
goods. 

Now he is ready to write the cus- 
tomer and offer to take back the 
products at perhaps 25 per cent be- 
low the original sales price. This will 
compensate for the repackaging cost 
and for the discount needed to re- 
sell the goods. 


4. What would be the ideal 
solution? 


To move surely in any direction, 
there must be a goal. So it is not 
idle dreaming to envision the ideal 
outcome when facing a problem, 
however unattainable that ideal may 
seem. 

The average businessman thinks 
of problem solving as a chore, rather 
than as a major part of progress. A 
problem (Continued on page 92) 


>THE AUTHOR of “This Ap- 
proach Speeds Problem Solving” 
is Charles A. Cerami, special as- 
sistant to the vice president of 
Austenol Laboratories. His 1955 
book, “Successful Leadership in 
Business,” is in its third printing. 
This article is an excerpt from his 
new book, “How to Solve Man- 
agement Problems,” which is to be 
published soon. (Copyright 1957 
by Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y.) 
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Capitols influence capital, so Schaefer keeps close touch 


MARKET FORECASTING: 





THE GENTLEMAN FROM 
INDIANA WHO PREDICTED 


THE BOOM 


Stock market profits resulting from Schaefer’s technical 
research and new interpretations have convinced skeptics 
that the Dow Theory has been brought up-to-date . . . and 
is now a more useful business and stock market forecast- 
ing method than ever before. 


Just a few short years ago many in- 
vestors were still shrugging a collec- 
tive shoulder at the ability of the 
venerable Dow Theory to effectively 
point out future stock market trends. 
At approximately mid-century the de- 
cline in the prestige of the “Dow” 
abruptly halted and the greatest of all 
stock market forecasting techniques 
took a new lease on life. The current 
swelling in the ranks of investors who 
once again follow the now mellowed 
and often misunderstood Theory is 
widely credited to the exhaustive ef- 
forts and important technical im- 
provements contributed by E. George 
Schaefer, a tall, soft-spoken Hoosier 
from Indianapolis. 

For, since 1949, Mr. Schaefer has 
been providing his subscribers with 
direct, unhedged forecasts based on 
the Dow Theory. He says “to find and 
follow the road to success in the stock 
market is perhaps the most exasperat- 
ing problem of all for investors. The 
Dow Theory offers them such guid- 
ance since it is a method of learning 
the major or primary trend direction. 
Any investor who correctly diagnosed 
the primary up-trend as starting in 
1949, and who stayed fully invested in 
diversified growth stocks all the way 
up, is on the road to success under the 
Dow Theory. In all probability he 


has acquired some handsome profits, 
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thanks to this time-tested method.” 
Steadfast Bull 


Generally regarded in financial cir- 
cles as the only Dow Theory analyst 
who has steadfastly remained bullish 
on the primary trend of the stock 
market since 1949, the Dow Theory 
Trader service has grown by leaps and 
bounds under Schaefer’s guidance. 
Today, more than 70,000 subscribers’, 
including several hundred banks, stock 
brokers, investment trusts, insurance 
companies and large corporations in 
addition to individuals, have followed 
his weekly service. 

Perhaps one of the primary reasons 
for this astonishing success is the fact 
that Schaefer is-not a man who, while 
prescribing procedure for others, hes- 
itates to take his own ‘“‘medicine’”’ too. 
This “medicine” has been dramat- 
ically illustrated each week in the 
form of two unique Model Investment 
Accounts which are included as a reg- 
ular feature of his service. 

Success Revealed in 
Model Accounts 

Since his model accounts were estab- 
lished in 1949, Schaefer’s market pol- 
icy has been to ride the primary bull 
trend under the Dow Theory with a 
diversified list of growth stocks all the 


*including regular and trial subscribers 


way up. During the past seven years, 
while the Industrial Average wag 
climbing from its 161.60 low close of 
June 13, 1949, Schaefer’s investment 
procedure has been to stay fully in- 
vested all the way up in diversified 
growth issues “in harmony with the 
major trend.” 

Thetwo accounts, each with $50,000 
capital, were started primarily to help 
build needed confidence among sub- 
scribers in a great bull market to 
come... convince readers how bullish 
he believed the market to be, and to 
give them a concrete example of how 
long-term profits are made under the 
Dow Theory. Diversified stocks were 
selected and bought at prevailing 
prices in 1949. These accounts have 
been illustrated weekly as dividends 
were left to accumulate and were re- 
invested on reactions, as stock splits 
and stock dividends were added and 
as commissions were deducted. All 
contemplated selling and buying has 
been given to subscribers before exe- 
cution, so that all subscribers would 
know what Schaefer was going to do 
in advance. 

The results obtained in these two 
model accounts speak eloquently 
enough for the success of Schaefer’s 
Dow Theory interpretations. In the 
No. 1 (Investment Grade Stocks) Ac- 
count the original $50,000 has grown 
to $222,212.34 while the same amount 
invested in the No. 2 (Speculative 
Stocks) Account has increased to 
$154,834.98. While some investors, 
with the clear perspective of hind- 
sight vision, have suggested that al- 
most anyone who invested in the 
market in 1949 should have obtained 
fair profits by now, many of these 
same people were doubtful of their 
investments at that time and at sev- 
eral other periods of market uncer- 








GAINS IN NO. 1 
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This model Investment account was started in 1949 
with working capital of $50,000 and invested in 
16 diversified investment-grade securities. Tota 
market value to date (Mar. 29, 195%) $222,212.34. 
Gain: $172,201.47. 
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tainty and reaction during the past — 


seven years. Schaefer’s outstanding 
record has been achieved only because 
he advocated a fully invested position 
throughout this period and advised 
further purchases whenever down- 
ward market reactions presented an 
opportunity to buy. 


Schaefer’s Modern Dow Theory 
Interpretation 


To skeptics who once said that the 
Dow Theory was archaic and should 
have been scuttled long ago in favor 
of more fashionable forecasting tech- 
niques, Schaefer’s answer, like his 
service, is unhedged and refreshingly 
direct. “Let’s face facts. Perhaps to 
a small degree this was true, but few 
people really understand the Dow 
Theory. Most go astray by not study- 
ing all the factors influencing the 
market. They rely on the interpreta- 
tions of inexperienced writers, or 
some out-of-date book and fail to real- 
ize that many advancements and 
improvements have been made in di- 
agnosing the primary trend. Very 
often they lean on the deceptive pat- 
tern of the averages and this too nar- 
row analysis, emphasizing short term 
market reactions, results in a com- 
pletely false interpretation of the 
true, primary market trend. 


Charles Dow himself placed great- 
er emphasis on Growth, Values, Earn- 
ings, Mass Psychology, Economics 
and Staying Invested in harmony with 
a primary bullish trend.” 


“ey to Stock Market Profits 


“We have been able to analyze cor- 
rectly major market movements for 
our clients,” he adds, “by using seven 
time-tested technical approaches, all 
keyed to the Dow Theory. These are 
our 200-Day Investment Line, Dow’s 





GAINS IN NO. 2 
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This model Speculative account was started in 1949 
with working capital of $50,000 and invested in 
32 diversified a issues. Total 
market value to date (Mar. 29, 1957) $154,834.98. 


Gain: $104,832.25 
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50% Concept, the Yield Cycle, Short 
Interest Volume Ratio, Odd-Lot In- 
dex, Three Phase Studies and Con- 
sensus Opinion. 

“When, during a major bull mar- 
ket, an investor allows surface market 
reactions (short term declines) to in- 
fluence his judgment, as an astonish- 
ing number of hit-and-run investors 
did—even during the sensational 1921- 
29 Bull Market—he will be fortunate 
if his losses are only small ones.” 

One Case History 

An investor, whose losses amounted 
to about $65,000 sought Schaefer’s 
counsel in 1953. “Hold,” Schaefer ad- 
vised, “for a profit which I believe will 
be around $600,000.” Recently, this 
client had this to say: “At the present 
time I have a paper profit of over 
$730,000—more money than I ever ex- 
pected to make in my life. I could take 
down this profit and be very happy. 
However, I have been a client of your 
service for a good number of years 
and I have been thoroughly indoctri- 
nated with your thoughts and teach- 
ings. Therefore any thoughts I have 
of selling at the present is well ‘nye’ 
impossible and yet, I feel that would 
be the proper thing to do. When your 
mind is in that state, the pupil must 
turn to the teacher for guidance.” 

He Convinced the Skeptics 

Investors have learned to place 
great confidence in Schaefer. Besides 
a quarter century of exhaustive re- 
search on market trends, he is one of 
a very few publishers of a service who 
has had wide experience with both a 
brokerage house and a bank. 

Unlike another celebrated Hoosier, 
who once said “To insure Peace of 
Mind, ignore the Rules and Regula- 
tions,” Schaefer has accepted the orig- 
inal rules of the Dow Theory, but has 
modernized them to fit the structure 
of today’s markets. He says “just as 
one doctor or perhaps lawyer in a hun- 
dred will excel and become an expert 
in his field .. . so it is in this business 
of predicting market trends under 


the Dow Theory. An investor must 
find, study and learn from the best 
source of knowledge available to him, 
if he is to be successful in gaining 
handsome profits over the years under 
the Dow Theory.” 


Schaefer’s Historic Boom Studies 


Further evidence of Schaefer’s un- 
usually successful forecasting tech- 
nique is to be found in the timing of 
his now famous Boom Studies. (See 
Chart Above). Surpassing in omnis- 
cience even his “call of the turn” in 
1949, the first of these historic re- 
ports, written in November, 1952, at 
the 270 level on the D-J Industrial 
Average and called “The Coming 
Boom,” advised: “The odds are in 
favor of your holdings doubling in 
price . . . should the yield go as low 
as 3.1%, as it did in 1929, then the 
industrial average will go to 522 if 
dividends remain the same as now.” 
Following this astonishingly accurate 
forecast, Schaefer’s next study, pub- 
lished 13 months later, again urged 
investors to buy. One on top of an- 
other, new Boom Studies have issued 
from Schaefer’s chart-lined library 
in Indianapolis. “Short-Term Decline 
Ahead” in August, 1954, was followed 
12 months later by the reassuring 
“Higher Prices Coming” after the 
buying spot he had foreseen developed 
as a result of “election jitters.” By 
May of 1955, he could, with satisfac- 
tion, call his new report, “The Boom 
Expands.” 

Stepping in again, when the Presi- 
dent’s illness found investor confi- 
dence at an extremely low ebb in 
September, 1955, Schaefer’s “Colossal 
Upsurge Ahead” study was already in 
the mail to assuage the concern of his 
readers and to restore emotional 
equilibrium to those tempted to sell. 
Two further Studies, published in 
1956, were emphatic in stressing the 
long-term potential ahead, as the mar- 
ket continued for 12 months, to sway 

(Continued on next page) 
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SCHAEFER 
(Continued from preceding page) 


to and fro. 

With many advisory services and 
financial analysts fearfully advising 
caution, and with pessimistic articles 
in the press predicting a business re- 
cession—Schaefer and his staff set out 
and began the preparation of the mar- 
ket report that may go down in history 
as the most important of his entire 
career. 

Entitled “Explosive Upmove Ap- 
proaches” (see description in ad- 
joining columns) Schaefer’s latest 
market report reveals why a strong 
technical springboard has developed 
“similar to late 1927 and early 1928,” 
and clearly states why his scientific 
studies now indicate the market will 
“gradually gain strength and eventu- 
ally thrust through to the 675-725 
level on the Dow-Jones Industrial 
Average within the next 18 months.” 
In addition, Schaefer pinpoints se- 
lected market issues for his clients 
in an important report “29 Stocks I 
Would Consider for 1957.” 

Commenting on the predicted mar- 
ket upmove, Schaefer says, “this ad- 
vance will find many investors sitting 
on the sidelines. They will,” he adds 


with resignation, “have been scared | 


out too early by interim market re- 
actions to trap the full benefits of 
these tremendous profits.” 





HAVE YOU READ 
INVESTMENT 
PROCEDURE? 


This unique booklet, written by E. George 
Schaefer, may give you an entirely new 
concept of investing! 

Based on 23 years of Technical Re- 
search correlated with the Dow Theory, 
the author's years of experience with a 
brokerage house and a bank, and his 
invaluable contacts with thousands of 
investors who subscribe to ‘‘The Dow 
Theory Trader’’ service, this booklet re- 
veals many secrets of successful investing. 

“Investment Procedure’’ is completely 
illustrated with charts, technical studies, 
market letters, examples of model ac- 
count procedure in two model accounts 
(during the past 6 years) and Dow 
Theory investment discussion. This un- 
usual booklet shows how important 
profits have been made under the Dow 
Theory. 





Make sure you get a 
copy of this valuable 
aid to profitable invest- 
ing. Simply fill in the 
coupon, attach check for 
$5—and mail today! 





SCHAEFER’S 

“The Dow Theory Trader” 

3636 Salem Street * Indianapolis, Indiana 
My check for $5 enclosed, Please send me a 
copy of “Investment Procedure.” 
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EXPLOSIVE 
OPMOVE 
APPROACHES / 
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THE BOOM PREDICTED 


The Coming Boom 

The Boom Begins 

Short-Term Decline Ahead 

Higher Prices Coming 

The Boom Expands 

Colossal Upsurge Ahead 

Colossal Upsurge Begins 

Fabulous Profits Coming 

24 Growth Stocks I Like Best 
for 1957 
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2 NEW STUDIES! 
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How You May PROFIT from these 
VALUABLE STUDIES in the ’57 Market! 


“Explosive Upmove Approaches,” the newest of E. George Schaefer's 
astonishing Boom Market Studies calls another “advance of the tide” in the 
stock market after “a period of investor indecision when the technical posi- 
tion has become increasingly stronger.” Containing the results of 3 solid 
months of intensive research, this report clearly evaluates the conditions 
which Schaefer believes will propel this historic Bull Market, “in an irregular 
but persistent upmove, to beyond previous highs, and then upward, “in a 
rampant speculative surge, to the 675-725 level of the Dow-Jones industrial 
average.” Written in the same dramatic, unhedged style which Wall Street 
has come to expect from the man who predicted the boom, this report also 
includes Schaefer's eagerly awaited forecast of the 1957 Stock Market. 

In addition’ to this new Boom Study, Schaefer has selected “29 Stocks | 
Would Consider = 1957” to include in a special, low priced trial offer to 
new subscribers. Far from embracing the popular concept of eternal opti- 
mism, Schaefer sees the next surge in the market as increasing in velocity 
as it reaches its high about 200 points above current levels, and then tipping 
over into a long term slide of Sear market proportions, “presaged, during 


_} the upsurge ahead, by a cloud in the sky no bigger than a man’s hand.” 
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Accept Special MONEY-BACK Trial Offer... Start to 


Benefit NOW from this Modern 12-Point Dow Theory Service 


PROFITS SPEAK LOUDER 
THAN WORDS! 


Claims are one thing—but the proof of any service lies in 
its profits! A unique and popular feature of our weekly 
service is the performance record of our 2 continuously 
supervised model accounts (Investment and Speculative 
grades). In addition our investment procedure under the 
Dow Theory is fully outlined. This complete accounting 
shows our procedure from 1949 to date. Here are the actual 
GAIN records for our accounts (as of 4-29-57) 


eNO. 1 MODEL INVESTMENT ACCOUNT 
(16 diversified investment-grade issues) 
Market Value: $222,212.34 


INDICATED GAIN (profits and reinvested divs.)..... $172,201.47 
* NO. 2 MODEL SPECULATIVE ACCOUNT 


(32 diversified growth-speculation issues) 
Market Value: $154,834.98 
INDICATED GAIN (profits and reinvested divs.)..... $104,832.25 
NOTE: Both funds were started in 1949 with $50,000 capital each. 








Unusually Generous Offer to Investors Who 
Want to Make Their Money Grow in 1957! 


To introduce new subscribers to the outstanding record achieved 
by the Dow Theory Trader and to benefit them more fully 
from his valuable new analyses in the light of important current 
market influences and future prospects, an unusually generous 
introductory offer is being made. The complete package of 
the 9 widely discussed bull market studies plus Schaefer’s 
latest study “EXPLOSIVE UPMOVE APPROACHES” and 
his important list of 29 Stocks for 1957 will be included 
FREE of cost to all new 4-week trial subscribers to Schaefer’s 
“The Dow Theory Trader.’’ These bonus articles include: 
“The Coming Boom,” written in October, 1952, ‘““The Boom 
Begins,”’ written in November, 1953, ‘“‘Short-Term Decline 
Ahead,”’ in August, 1954, “‘Higher Prices Coming,” issued in 
November, 1954, ‘“‘The Boom Expands,” issued in May, 1955, 
“Colossal Upsurge Ahead,’’ prepared in January, 1956 and 
“Colossal Upsurge Begins,”’ written in March, 1956, ‘“‘Fabulous 
Profits Coming” and ‘‘24 Growth Stocks I Like Best for 1957” 
issued in October, 1956. 

These important studies are available from no other source— 
they are not for sale. However, by subscribing now—the com- 
plete offer, including the two current studies and the bonus 
package of 9 Bull Market Studies and forecasts plus 4 full 
weeks of the service are yours for only $3...a 
saving of more than 50% against the regular price of 
the service alone! We urge your prompt action! 


ll studies FREE! 


Fill in coupon and mail today! 





SCHAEFER’S “The Dow Theory Trader” 


You don’t risk a penny when you accept our generous 
introductory offer to examine the complete service 
for four full weeks! In addition to the important spe- 
cial reports ‘Explosive Upmove Approaches” and 
“29 Stocks I Would Consider for 1957” plus this 
bonus package of 9 Boom Studies, you will get a 
special trial subscription to a service that includes 
all of the following: 


1. SCHAEFER’S “THE DOW THEORY TRADER”—our weekly mar- 
ket letter providing unhedged advice as to investment 
policy, and conclusions under the Dow Theory. 

2. TREND OF THE AVERAGES — vital weekly charts showing im- 
portant investment trends. 

3. SUPERVISED MODEL ACCOUNTS— INVESTMENT AND SPECULATIVE 
GRADES—complete, continuous performance records of 
our two model accounts under our Dow Theory invest- 
ment procedure. 

4. COMMENT ON INVESTMENT PROCEDURE—a weekly discussion 
of model account procedure. 

5. SELECTED SITUATIONS —stocks considered best buys. These 
include 5 portfolios: “‘ Low Priced Speculations,’’ “‘ Bet- 
ter-Quality Investment Group,” “‘ Highly Speculative 
Cats & Dogs,” ‘‘Selected Growth Situations,’”’ and ‘‘Se- 
lected Speculative (High-Velocity) Potentials.”’ 

6. TECHNICAL SUPPLEMENTS—special studies (presented in 
graphic form) correlated with the Dow Theory. 

7. CONSENSUS OPINION—combined near-term trend opinion 
of 15 leading market analysts, plus industry groups and 
individual issues most mentioned and favored. 

8. THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK—an occasional trend survey and 
study on future business. 

9. QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS—important investment ques- 
tions posed by readers are answered periodically. 

10. CASE HISTORY NOTES—a special periodic page giving 
investment thoughts, principles, policies and records of 
subscribers. Our staff analysts’ comments will accom- 
pany each case study. 

11. WASHINGTON NEWSLETTER—an especially written analysis 
of important events taking place in our Nation’s Capital 
with an interpretation of their probable impact on stock 
prices and the securities market. 

12. “SPECIAL SITUATIONS” —periodic reports on special in- 
vestment situations—known to few investors—un- 
earthed by our research activities—earmarked for 
immediate action! 


Fill in the handy coupon below, attach your check or 
money order and receive all of the above material for 
4 full weeks plus 2 special reports and bonus package 
of 9 Bull Market Studies! 


ACT NOW! All for only ¢ 


SCHAEFER’S ‘“‘The Dow Theory Trader’ 

3636 Salem Street 

Indianapolis 8, Indiana 

Enclosed is $3 covering your special introductory offer. (1$3.25 
Air Mail. Please rush me your 2 special reports with the FREE 
Bonus Package (11 studies in all) and start sending complete 
service for four full weeks. (NB 5-57) 






MONEY BACK GUARANTEE! 


If I’m not completely satisfied | understand you will 
refund my money upon notification. 
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PROBLEM SOLVING 
continued from page 87 


is usually approached with the aim 
of just grappling with it and getting 
it out of the way. 

Problems are opportunities. Let’s 
understand right now that problem- 
solving should be an accomplish- 
ment, an attainment of the best pos- 
sible result. Since business is com- 
petitive and your competitors face 
much these same problems, there is 
no progress in barely coping with 
situations. This may keep you in the 
race, but it will not make you excel. 

Has a valuable employe lett the com- 
pany, creating a serious gap in the or- 
ganization? The ideal answer would 
be to acquire a new employe or to ele- 
vate a present one who would have 
every good quality of the departing 
worker and other assets in addition. 
Instead of being satisfied with a merely 
acceptable substitution, aim for this 
ideal. Make the emergency an occasion 
for improvement. 


Envision the picture as it ought to 
be. Then—though you may not even 
own all the colors and the brushes 
needed to paint it so perfectly—you 
can at least begin to fill in some of 
the blanks and the outline will help 
to keep your efforts properly con- 
centrated. 


5. What is the one key factor in 
this problem? 


The vast majority of problems 
turn on a single factor that is ob- 
scured by many smaller bits of in- 
formation, and that key tile in the 
whole mosaic must be found prompt- 
ly to avoid wasting time pondering. 

A problem of declining profits 
may be based largely on a drop in 
sales. If this is the essential cause, 
it must not be overshadowed by dis- 
cussions of slightly higher labor and 
material costs. 

Another question that may be 
helpful in finding this key factor is: 
“What one fact would—if elim- 
inated—cause the entire problem to 
vanish?” 

An old and highly respected com- 
pany finds itself suddenly undersold 
and outclassed by several compet- 
itors who have introduced automa- 
tion into their production lines. 

Shattering discouragement could 
easily result. It is not one rival, but 
four or five, that are leaving this 
former leader far behind. 

What one fact could solve the 
problem? The answer has a silly 
sound: If automation ceased to exist, 
if the production conditions in the 
industry were as before, then the 
competitive positions would also be 
normalized. 

Yet the absurdity of that futile 
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answer jogs the mind to its logical 
consequence: Since the other com- 
panies cannot be made to abandon 
automation, we’ll have to adopt it. 

This is so obvious, so elementary; 
but how many leading companies 
have tumbled into oblivion because 
they delayed until too late in mak- 
ing the break with tradition and in 
moving to keep up with progress. 

The time you spend in finding the 
one key factor is the most rewarding 
time you can invest in your business. 
Until that factor is isolated, the answer 
will continue to elude you. Once it is 
identified, a problem may be solved in 
days or minutes with surprising ease. 


6. Is my attitude hampering the 
solution? 

True objectivity does not come 
easily to ary of us. Just when we 
pride ourselves most on our unbiased 
self-analysis, we may be bending 
over backward to find faults that do 
not exist. 

So when we are wrestling with an 
important problem, it is vital to 
maintain a sense of balance. 

The question—“Is my attitude 
hampering the solution?”—will not 
always bring an honest answer. Yet 
it is unfailingly valuable as a re- 
minder that an attitude may be your 
greatest problem. 








ALASKA, Anchorage, LaBow, 
Haynes Company, Inc. Limited 


Winnipeg, Ryan Agency. 


ILLINOIS, Chicago, Moore, 
Case, Lyman & Hubbard 





ALABAMA, Birmingham, 
Ford-Myatt & Ebaugh, 
Mobile, Thames & Batre 


ARIZONA, Phoenix, 
Luhrs Insurance Agency 


ARKANSAS, Little Rock, 
Rector, Means and Rowland 


CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles, 
Miller, Kuhrts & Cox, 
San Francisco & Oakland, 
Spencer & Company 


CANADA, Calgary, Mackid 
Agencies, Ltd., Montreal, 
Dupuis, Parizeau, Tremblay, 
Ltd., Toronto, Tomenson, 
Saunders, Smith & Garfat, 
Ltd., Vancouver, Durham & 
Bates Agencies, Ltd., 


COLORADO, Denver, 
Van Schaack & Company 


CONNECTICUT, Hartford, 
Allen, Russell & Allen 


CUBA, Havana, 
G. F. Kohly, S. A. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
Washington, Victor 0. 
Schinnerer & Company, Inc. 


FLORIDA, Jacksonville, 
Donald A. Bolton & Co., 
Miami, Coates & Dorsey, Inc. 


GEORGIA, Atlanta, Dunlap & 
Company, Savannah, Palmer 
& Cay, Inc. 


INDIANA, Indianapolis, 
Bowen-Mahaffey 


IOWA, Des Moines, 
La Mair-Mulock Company 


KANSAS, Wichita, Dulaney, 
Johnston & Priest, 
Topeka, Speed Warner, Inc. 


KENTUCKY, Louisville, 
Nahm & Turner Insurance 
Agency, Inc. 


LOUISIANA, New Orleans, 
Gillis, Hulse & Colcock, Inc. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore, 
Riggs-Warfield- Roloson, 
Inc. 


INSURANCE SERVICE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
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One businessman who had worked 
11 years to have his firm set up a 
West Coast branch was crushed to 
learn that another employe was be- 
ing considered as manager of the 
new operation. 

How was it possible that all his 
enthusiasm for the plan could have 
been overlooked? How could man- 
agement be so ungrateful? 

For days after learning the de- 
pressing news, this man went mo- 
rosely about his duties, hardly 
speaking to anyone, convinced that 
he would have to leave the firm and 
make a new start elsewhere. His 
sullen behavior almost wrecked his 





chances completely. When he finally 
told the president of the firm of his 
disappointment, the latter was 
amazed: 

“Good heavens, Chris! I had no 
idea you and your family would be 
willing to pull up stakes here and go 
west. Why this is great news! If 
you’ll take over that job, I know the 
new branch will be in good hands.” 

In another case, a negative atti- 
tude that was less openly displayed 
blocked the road to recovery for a 
New England small arms manufac- 
turer who was being hit hard by 
foreign competition. 

The president of the company was 
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the modern insurance concept... 


One firm at your side= 
55 at your service 


§55 independent insurance agencies, 
affiliated in &§ cities, offer you professional 
insurance service all across North America 


at important savings in time, money and 
peace of mind. If you have need of insurance 


coverage and counsel in more than one locale, your 


local Insurance Service Association member-broker is 


a good man to know—and know about. He can offer 


you vital service that is unique even in the service 


business! Call in the member-firm nearest you for a 


friendly explanation of how their Association affiliation 


can save you time, money and peace of mind. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 
Boit, Dalton & Church 


MICHIGAN, Detroit, 
General Underwriters, Inc. 


MINNESOTA, Minneapolis, 
Wirt Wilson & Company 


MISSISSIPPI, Jackson, 
Fox-Everett, Inc. 


MISSOURI, Kansas City, 
Speed Warner, Inc. 

St. Louis, W. H. Markham 
& Company 
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NEBRASKA, Lincoln, 
Omaha, Weaver-Minier 
Company, Ltd. 


NEW YORK, New York, 
Despard & Company 


NORTH CAROLINA, Charlotte, 
Interstate Insurance, Inc. 


OHIO, Cincinnati, The Earls- 
Blain Company, Cleveland, 
The W. F. Ryan Corporation 


OKLAHOMA, Tulsa, Paul Sisk, 
John Wakefield & Asssciates 


OREGON, Portland, Jewett, 
Barton, Leavy & Kern 


PENNSYLVANIA, 
Philadelphia, Ostheimer- 
Walsh, Inc., Pittsburgh, 
Edwards, George & Co., Inc. 


PUERTO RICO, San Juan, 
Campania Carrion, Inc. 


RHODE ISLAND, Providence, 
Boit, Dalton & Church 


SOUTH CAROLINA, Columbia, 
Boyle-Vaughan Agency 


TENNESSEE, Memphis, 
D. A. Fisher, Inc. 


TEXAS, Dallas, Ellis, Smith 
& Company, 

Houston, Langham, 
Langston & Burnett, San 
Antonio, Lytle W. Gosling 
& Company 


VIRGINIA, Richmond, 
The Davenport Insurance 
Corporation 


WASHINGTON, Seattle, 
LaBow, Haynes Company, 
Inc. 








a progressive individual who was 
determined to keep moving forward. 
He traveled oveiseas and learned 
what some of the foreign competitors 
were doing to improve quality and 
lower costs. Returning home, he sug- 
gested numerous innovations to his 
vice presidents, and asked them to 
investigate radically new departures. 

These other men, however, had al- 
ways done things one certain way 
and the mention of great changes 
made them doubtful and antago- 
nistic. Quite conscientiously, they 
examined every suggestion, made 
studies and surveys, and invariably 
concluded that each idea was not 
quite practical. 

If these men had been able to see 
how their own attitudes were pre- 
venting the solution of a critical 
problem, they would have saved 
themselves the embarrassment of be- 
ing pushed aside. Their president, 
finally realizing that his aides were 
working against him, went ahead 
with decision-making on his own in- 
itiative, treating these officers like 
mere foremen. 


7. Who or what is responsible for 
the existence of this problem? 


Any one of the examples we have 
considered might have been illumi- 
nated by the asking of this question. 

For every problem, at least one 
person or circumstance acts as the 
instigator. More often than not, no 
one is to blame for the problem. 

A colleague who blocks your path 
to advancement cannot be blamed if 
he stands ahead of you on the basis 
of seniority, education or experience. 
A competitive firm that, takes away 
your customers by promising faster 
service is doing its own job well. 

Your job is to identify the person or 
company or fact that is standing in 
your way, and then to work out a 
superior strategy. 

When you ask yourself, “Who or 
what is causing this problem?” you 
take another step toward clarifying 
the picture, so that when you do 
move, it will be straight toward a 
solution. 

Businessmen often tilt with wind- 
mills because a problem is hastily 
viewed as a great opponent that 
must be slashed at wildly. When you 
can focus your attention on one 
thing and work methodically to over- 
come it, problem-solving begins to 
be a scientific process. 

—CHARLES A. CERAMI 





REPRINTS of “This Approach 
Speeds Problem Solving” may be ob. 
tained for 10 cents a copy—$7.50 
per 100 postpaid, from Nation’s 
Business, 1615 H Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. Please enclose 
remittance with order. 
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Every major basic raw chemical is found here 
in America’s great Treasure Chest Land, 
site of America’s next big industrial development 


Huge stores of raw materials, ample fuel and power, 
unlimited plant sites, transportation, healthy labor 
climate, market proximity — all the factors favorable 
to chemical-and-mineral-using industries are present in 
the vast four-state area in which Utah Power & Light 
Co. serves. 


Development of the area’s varied raw chemicals is just 
beginning, with such firms as U.S. Steel’s Geneva Works 
anhydrous ammonia and nitrogen products plant, 
Monsanto, Hercules Powder, to name a few, engaged 
in active operations here. There is plenty of room, 
plenty of opportunity for others. It is worth your con- 
sideration. 


Every major basic raw chemical. 

60% of U.S.A. phosphate reserves. 

214 different minerals. 

One-third of nation’s copper. 

Largest proved uranium reserves in the nation. 
Greatest concentration of non-ferrous metal 
mills, smelters, refineries in the U.S.A. 
One-quarter of nation’s bituminous coal reserves. 
Largest steel mill west of Mississippi. 
Low-cost power, water, fuel. 

Intelligent and stable labor force. 

Sound diversified economy. 

Healthful climate with low humidity. 

A gateway to the rich, far west market 

where America is growing fastest. 

Plus . . plenty of ‘‘elbow room.” 





Detailed information is presented in our 
brochure, “A Treasure Chest in the Grow- 
ing West.” For a copy, write, wire or phone 
to W. A. Huckins, Manager, Business 
Development Department, Dept. 40, 

Utah Power & Light Co. Salt Lake City 
10, Utah. Inquiries held in strict confi- 


Company 















GRANTS-IN-AID 
continued from page 31 


is not an inanimate tool of politicians 
and the administrators. It has socio- 
economic characteristics. It lives long 
and grows in size. It grows in quan- 
tity and in diversity. 

From a sociological standpoint, its 
reason for being is often hazy, and 
frequently it appears to be born of 
standards which have the flexibility 
of rubber yardsticks. It deludes the 
recipient with the belief that great 
rewards will come from small invest- 
ment or little effort. Let’s examine 
these characteristics briefly: 


They live long lives—Regardless of 
the conditions which may have oc- 
casioned their establishment, federal 
grants live long lives. Grants for ag- 
ricultural research date back to 1887. 
Federal land grants for agricultural 
colleges date back to the Morrill Act 
in 1882. Highway grants started in 
1916, maternal and child services in 
1921, public health in 1918, voca- 
tional education in 1917, and sup- 
port of land grant colleges in 1890. 

Of the 25 major programs of fed- 
eral grants to states and local gov- 
ernments given special study by the 
Kestnbaum Commission, the oldest 
was 70 years and the youngest seven. 
The average life of the 25 programs 
was 28 years. 


They grow big—A federal grant- 
in-aid once established grows with 
vigor. A brief examination of the to- 
tal grant program for the past 10 
years and that proposed for fiscal 
1958 reveals this vigor in growth. 
Despite the fact that the nation’s 
economy has been on a generally 
steady upswing, federal expenditures 
for aid to state and local govern- 
ments have risen from $1.7 billion in 
fiscal 1947 to an estimated $5.5 bil- 
lion for fiscal 1958. Almost all of this 
was for grants-in-aid. 


They grow in numbers—The Mor- 
rill Act of 1862 providing land grants 
to states for colleges of “agricultural 
and the mechanic arts” is usualiy 
considered the beginning of federal 
grants-in-aid to the states. For the 
most part, the growth of reguiar 
grants was relatively slow in the 
Nineteenth Century. Major pyo- 
grams were established for the pur- 
chase of books for the blind (1879) , 
for agricultural experiment stations 
(1887), for inmates of veterans’ 
homes and for cash grants for 
A. & M. colleges (1890). 

In 1911 came grants for marine 
schools, followed by grants for ag- 
ricultural extension (1914), high- 
ways (1916), vocational education 
(1917), venereal disease control 
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NO MORE LATE NIGHTS, 
NO MONTH-END RUSHING 


The Underwood Post-Master 92 posts, 
balances and proves both ledger and 
statement in a single entry. This. saves 
you all the time now spent in footing 
and balancing customer accounts . 

all the time now spent in locating and 
correcting trial balance errors . . . all 
the time now spent in transcribing de- 
tail entries to customer statements. The 
books are kept always in balance, elim- 
inating the overtime and frayed nerves 
from month-end closings. Statements 
are always ready to mail. 





This complete posting machine 
also doubles as adding machine 


Post-Master 92 has two registers, pro- 
viding for an automatic balance (debit 
or credit) on each account and for a 
proof total covering all entries made 
in the posting run. Other “big machine” 
features include automatic electric car- 
riage return and automatic date print- 
ing. In between posting runs, your 


Post-Master 92 will also serve as an 
efficient duplex adding machine. 


You get so much for so little in the new 
Post-Master 92 . . . because it is based 
on the long experience and proved de- 
sign features of famed Underwood 
Sundstrand business machines. And all 
of its money-making advantages can 
be yours with easy monthly payments. 








underwood 


Master-Touch 
business machines 








NEW PRESTIGE AND 
FASTER COLLECTIONS 


Many businessmen feel that the 
extra prestige of a neat, accurate, 
on-time statement is alone worth 
the cost of a Post-Master 92. And 
the statement that arrives on time 
always has a better chance of 
prompt payment. Also, people 
know from experience that ma- 
chine-posted statements are accu- 
rate — which again prevents pay- 
ment delays. 














underwood 


announces the 


post-master 


New low-cost electric posting machine 
soon pays for itself with savings on 
accounts receivable posting 

How much does your bookkeeping system cost in 
supper money, overtime and wasted clerical time? 
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How long does it delay sales or credit people when 
they need the current status on any account? 
How long does it take to mail out statements after 
closing for the month? 

How much is your business held back by outmoded 
posting methods? 

Can you afford such handicaps when it is so easy to 
simplify with the new low-cost Post-Master 92? 





Modern TEN-KEY method 
for speed and simplicity 


This brand new machine gives you the 
extra speed and simplicity of the fa- 
mous Underwood Sundstrand TEN-KEY 
TOUCH posting method. After just a 
few minutes of practice, your book- 
keeper will be able to make machine- 
posted entries. She will enter figures by 
touch alone, without having to look at 
the keyboard. Everything about the 
machine has been simplified and stream- 
lined for effortless, high-speed posting. 





FREE FOLDER shows how easy it is for your bookkeeper to 
make the switchover. Unbelievable, until you see for yourself how 
simple it is to post accounts receivable by this modern mechanized 
method. Complete literature answers all your questions. Call your 
local Underwood Showroom (see the Yellow Pages), or write to 
Underwood Corporation, One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 











REZNOR GAS UNIT HEATERS 
Your best heating investment ! 





It costs you next to nothing to maintain 

our heating system when you have 
ele gas unit heaters. A few minutes 
per heater once a year should be your 
total maintenance time. No skilled labor 
is required. And Reznor heaters are 
always easily accessible when cleaning or 
service, is required. 

These completely automatic packaged 
units are ideal as p: ‘mary, supplemental 
or replacement heating for commercial 
and industrial buildings. Call your nearby 
Reznor dealer or distributor (he’s listed 
under “Heaters-Unit” in the yellow pages 
of your telephone directory) or write 
for details. 


REZNOR 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST-SELLING 


ON" HEATERS 


Rexrnor Mfg. Co., 23 Union St., Mercer, Pa. 












(| 
ACCO HELPS KEEP 


THIS BOX ompty 


Boy! The things that can happen in 
an office to make you swear!—Lost letters, 
mis-filed rts, mis-laid sheets, a file folder 
that spills its contents, papers blown about 
by drafts, knocked off desks, mis-handled or 
destroyed. 

Why pay penalties for such misfor- 
tunes? Do away with them! Start Accobind- 
ing! That’s the binding-filing-safe-keeping 
system that keeps all related papers together 
as long as you want them. 

Accobind Folders and Accopress 
Binders are available in sizes to fit all your 
filing needs — and they last for years. Ask 
your stationer to tell you more! 


ACCO PRODUCTS 


A Division of NATSER Corporation 
Ogdensburg, New York 


In Canada: Acco Canadian Co., Ltd., Toronto 
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(1918), and vocational rehabilita- 
tion (1920). 

In 1920 the annual report of the 
Secretary of Treasury carried 13 ap- 
propriation accounts from which 
payments were made for grants to or 
within states. In 1930 there were 25; 
in 1940 there were 44; in 1950 it was 
56; and last year, 59. 

If the President’s proposals for 
1958 are carried out there will then 
be 66. 

They diversify—What are these 
grants-in-aid for? Those identified in 
the budget are spread over six major 
functional fields and cover approxi- 
mately 72 activities or programs. 


They cover activities from “assist- 
ance to the states for tree planting” 
to “assistance for planning educa- 
tion beyond high school.” They 
take and give for highway construc- 
tion, vocational rehabilitation, urban 
planning, draining anthracite mines, 
library services, economically dis- 
tressed areas, low-rent housing, state 
marine schools, and a host of other 
subjects. 


Why grants-in-aid? 


The reasons are not always clear. 
Some are obviously the logical out- 
come of society’s advancement. How- 
ever, some have no direct relation- 
ship to the general welfare as such. 

Some have been supported by 
those who feel that federalism is an 





How grants have grown in 10 years 


(Expenditures in millions of dollars) 


15 MAJOR 
PROGRAMS 


Agricultural research 
Agricultural extension 
Highways 

Vocational education 
Vocational rehabilitation 


Maternal and child welfare 
services 


Employment Security Admin. 


School lunch 


Donations of surplus 
agr. commodities 


Public assistance 
Low-rent public housing 


School construction, main- 
tenance & operation in 
federally affected areas 


Hospital construction 


Slum clearance and urban 
renewal 


1948 1958 38%, 


(pro- 
posed) 
7.2 34.2 379 % 

26.2 54.5 108 
318.5 1,654.0° 419 
26.4 40.9 55 
21.7 49.3 127 
21.4 41.5 94 
133.6 257.0 92 
65.1 98.6 51 
35.0 323.7 825 
718.4 1,679.4 134 
3.3 99.0 2,868 
4.1 213.6 5,086 
1.0 99.8 10,320 
11.6” 50.5 336 


a. Trust fund expenditures 


b. Expenditures for fiscal 1954 
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unworkable principle of government 
in a modern age. y 

Some won support on the basis of 
the argument that state and local 
governments were financially unable 
to solve their own problems. Such an 
argument is answered by a recent 
statement of Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Humphrey: 

“The people must come to under- 
stand that any program, if financed 
by Washington, can only be paid 
for by local tax money going to 
Washington, where some is used up 
for Washington overhead expense 
and what’s left goes back to the 
local community which provided 
some or all of the money in the first 
place.” 

Some are supported by the argu- 
ment that state governments are ar- 
chaic and are losing power to the 
federal government by their own 
failure to improve. 

Some apparently are fostered by 
federal bureaucracy which seeks self- 
expansion. 

Others seem to have been inspired 
by pressure groups which generated 
needs for federal intervention in ac- 
tivities formerly reserved for state 
control. 

All of these reasons probably con- 
tribute in some measure to the exist- 
ence and continued establishment of 
federal grants. If these were to be 
weighted in proportion to their im- 
portance, there is strong evidence 
that in recent years the last would 
rank first. The establishment of a 
national need or national objective 
has been the goal of many special- 
ized groups. 

The result has been the infusion of 
programs requiring federal expendi- 
tures, sometimes with no true con- 
sultation with state governmental 
leaders to determine their desire or 
need for such programs. 

One example of such a federally 
fostered program is that which would 
provide grants for general school 
construction. Many state leaders 
have objected to this grant both be- 
cause the need for a federal program 
does not exist and because of fear of 
the accepted principle that what the 
government subsidizes it has the 
power to regulate. 

A similar case is found in the field 
of medical and hospital care. 


What are principal dangers? 


It does tend to centralize control 
of state and local situations in Wash- 
ington. Further, it fosters the growth 
of large bureaucracy and its attend- 

ant problems of bigness. 

It also has a tendency to stifle in- 
4 itiative at the state and local level. 
It beguiles the populace into be- 

(continued on page 100) 
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|NATIONAL GYPSUM COMPANY! Zone_ 


When Betty Hutton sings, fans 
shout, whistle, stamp! 


No one in show business quite matches 
the punch Betty Hutton gives to a 
song. Her audiences scream in happy, 
noisy appreciation. But noise in your 
office is out of place. Your employees 
work better, are happier when your 
office is quiet. 

Gold Bond® Travacoustic ceilings keep 
offices quiet. Travacoustic tiles sponge 
up distracting noise. Lightweight, easy 
to install, they resemble travertine stone 
and are just as fireproof. Travacoustic 
ceilings have a smart, “custom-made” 
appearance, because no two tiles carry 
the same surface markings. They clean 
easily with a vacuum-cleaner attach- 
ment. And Travacoustic® tiles can be 
painted again and again without affect- 
ing sound absorption. 

FREE— Noise Reduction Kit—It’s packed 
with suggestions on how to reduce dis- 
tracting noise in offices, stores, fac- 
tories. Contains photos and case his- 
tories of how stubborn noise problems 
were solved. Mail coupon now for free 
kit. No obligation. 


q % 
BETTY HUTTON «42 
3 star of pa MS, 
*¥ “SPRING REUNION” St 
& ri a Bryna Production w. 
, Be Released thru 3 
a § UNITED ARTISTS 
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| National Gypsum Company 1 


NOISE 

> ‘alo 2 

] Dept. NB 57, Buffalo 2, N. Y. REDUCTION 
Please send me the free Noise Reduction kIT 
Kit that contains acoustical case histories, TPM a 


| tells how I can reduce errors and increase 
| efficiency through sound conditioning. 


Gold Bond 


BUILDING PRODUCTS 


t Name 








Company_______ 


ee. 


State___ 
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‘HARTFORD INSURANCE 








Not enough of the right 
kind of insurance. That's 


the shocking explanation of... 


Why 43% 


Damage to business properties by 
an insurable peril—such as fire, 
explosion or windstorm—usually 
brings two kinds of financial loss in 
its wake. 


Vital protection overlooked. While 
most businessmen have the fore- 
sight to protect themselves with 
insurance on buildings, furniture 
and fixtures, merchandise and other 
property, a surprising number are 
unaware of the existence of an 
equally important type of coverage 
—Business Interruption Insurance. 


Exactly what is Business Interrup- 
tion Insurance? Briefly, it is pro- 
tection against loss of earnings. In 
other words, if disaster temporarily 
closes your business and shuts off 
its earnings, Business Interruption 
Insurance in adequate amount 
moves in to hold the line. 

Business Interruption Insurance 
can help to pay your federal, state 
and local taxes ... the interest on 
your indebtedness ... the salaries of 
your employees ... and many other 
items of continuing expense during 
the period of interruption. In addi- 


tion, it can pay you the profit you’d 
have earned except for the disaster. 

Too many businessmen have 
found out too late that insuring 
against property damage wasn’t 
enough ... they should also have 
protected their earnings with Busi- 
ness Interruption Insurance. 

In an overwhelming number of 
instances, it wasn’t the property 
damage that hurt... it was the 
losses which resulted from the in- 





of all businesses closed 


terruption to business. These often 
came to sums greatly in excess of 
the value of the property actually 
destroyed! 


No business too small. One of the 
arguments businessmen frequently 
advance against Business Interrup- 
tion coverage is that their business 
is “too small” to need such protec- 
tion. Yet who would find it easier to 
borrow new working capital? Or to 








AS A GOING CONCERN ... 





These balance sheets tell a graphic 
story. Substitute your business for 
the one without Business Interruption 
Insurance and it might be your story 
tomorrow ... next week... 

Note that your expenses go right 
on even though your business opera- 





tions have stopped dead in their 


HOW BUSINESS INTERRUPTION INSURANCE WORKS 
(Balance Sheet for One Month) 





. Without Busi- 


AFTER AFIRE.. 


Sales : $30,000 ness Interruption Insurance ness Interruption Insurance 
Cost of Merchandise 18,000 Sales None Sales None 
Gross Profits 12,000 Cost of Merchandise None Cost of Merchandise None 
Expenses 10.000 | eee toy) None Gross Profit None 
3 xpenses (Necessarily Expenses (Necessarily 

Net Profit $2,000 continuing) 7,000 continuing) $7,000 

Loss of Net Profit 2,000 INSURANCE PAYS 9,000 

Total Loss $9,000 Net Profit $2,000 





AFTER A FIRE. . . With Busi- 











tracks. There’s nothing coming in... 
and expected profits are being lost 
every minute of the time it takes you 
to lay in new stock . . . to repair or 
replace your equipment .. . and to 
get things back on a _ before-the- 
disaster schedule. Don’t let this hap- 
pen to you! 
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by disaster fail to reopen! 


take it out of reserves? The small 
company or the big one? 


How to tell the amount of insur- 
ance needed. Just as no business 
can afford to be without Business 
Interruption Insurance, so should 
none guess at the amount needed. 
Your Hartford Group Fire Insur- 
ance Agent will be glad to help you 
arrive at the correct figure. Or, if 
you’d prefer, he will show you how 
to calculate your Business Interrup- 
tion needs for yourself. 


How much does this insurance 
cost? In view of the tremendous 


Year in and year out 
you'll do well with the 


Hartford 
Group 






“earnings protection” it provides, 
Business Interruption Insurance ac- 
tually costs surprisingly little. Less 
per $100 of protection than prop- 
erty insurance! Determining the 
cost is a matter of simple arithmetic 
applied to published fire and ex- 
tended coverage rates for the build- 
ing you occupy. 


What about adjusting losses? 
Business Interruption Insurance, as 
you’ve seen, is broad protection. So 
you might expect that losses would 
be difficult to adjust. They’re not. 
In fact, Business Interruption 
losses are often much easier to 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! Find out 
how easily you can get low-cost Hartford 
“income protection” for your business. 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 
Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company 


Citizens Insurance Company of New Jersey 
Hartford 15, Connecticut 


New York Underwriters Insurance Company 
New York 38, New York 

Northwestern Fire and Marine 
Insurance Company 

Twin City Fire Insurance Company 
Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 





handle than property insurance 
losses from the same cause. 

The reason? Adjusters can go 
right ahead and figure your business 
interruption losses with only your 
books to guide them. So there’s no 
problem on this score if you keep 
your records in a safe place. 


Get the whole story—now! Call 
your Hartford Group Fire Insur- 
ance Agent or your insurance 
broker. Ask him to give you full 
details about this important, low- 
cost form of “earnings protection”— 
Hartford Business Interruption In- 
surance. Or, if you prefer, mail us 
the coupon. 


Frettanetienetianetientiantiaetienstenstiataeteetanstanteetamteed 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company 
Hartford 15, Conn. Dept. NB5 


I’m interested. Please send me more 
information about Hartford Business 
Interruption Insurance. 


Name 





Firm 


Address 








City Zone__ State 

















Plan and install 
your own 


CONVEYING 
SYSTEM 
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oo this bulletin gives goa 
Lai the help you need jt 


Now you can “install your own” cost-saving power belt and gravity 
conveying system . . . just make sure you have this new Farquhar 
Bulletin No. 500 in your hand. 

Here’s a bulletin that’s easy to understand, easy to follow. It tells 
about standard Farquhar Conveyors and gives valuable specifications, 
useful charts and tables. It shows how to use a “Check List’’ to put 
down all the basic information you need for planning and building your 
own system. These ‘‘Check List’’ facts easily convert into detailed, 
step by step, conveyor buying and installing instructions. And all this 
help is just as important whether you are planning a one or two conveyor 





set up or a big twenty conveyor unit system. 
Write, wire or phone for your free copy of the Farquhar Bulletin 
No. 500—you’ll say it’s 20 pages of cost-saving dynamite! 


4 r 
Mail | A. B. FARQUHAR DIVISION, The Oliver Corporation 


this | 


Conveyor Dept. Y-63, York, Pennsylvania 


Coupon | Factory Branch: 618 W. Elm St., Chicago, Ill. 
‘ 






OLIVER 
iy 6 Sarguhar 


CONVEYORS 
POWER BELT AND GRAVITY CONVEYORS 


Please send me a free copy of Farquhar Bulletin No. 500, 
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lieving that because a larger govern- 
ment is handling the problem, the 
cost is lower. 

Perhaps the most serious problem 
lies in the tendency to make basic 
alterations in the constitutional di- 
vision of powers between the states 
and the federal government. The 
starting of such programs becomes 
easier and easier as we become a 
more homogeneous nation and it be- 
comes easier to interpret the small- 
est of problems as national in scope. 
Once entrenched, these programs are 
not easily dislodged regardless of the 
change in conditions or the ability of 
state and local governments to ac- 
complish effectively the purposes for 
which the federal grants were estab- 
lished. 

If the grant, then, is a good device 
but holds inherent dangers for our 
system of federal government, how 








Subsidy by government is de- 
sirable at certain stages of de- 
velopment and in crucial peri- 
ods for people and _ industries 
who can’t help themselves. We 
in labor favor them for the 
farmer, for industry and others 
when need is there. But should 
the government at the expense 
of the rest of the people help 
those who have the means to 
provide for themselves? 


—David J. McDonald 
President, United 














Name. Steelworkers of America 
Company. | 

Address. | 

City State. can we assure that it will be used 








Announcing 
The First National 


CREATIVE 
THINKING 


Symposium 

June 18 and 19th 

The foremost ex- 
ponesss of creative 
hinking—the men 
who have pioneered 
the subject through- 
out business and in- 
dustry—will join to- 
gether for the first time to present an 
all-encompassing exposure to creative 
thinking: what it is, how it works and 
what it can do. 4 

A limited number of top executives will 
have the opportunity to participate in this 
extraordinary Symposium—the first of its 
kind ever presented by a nationally- 
known college. 
For important details, write now for illustrated bro- 
chure to: Dr. B. B. Goldner, Creative Thinking Sym- 
posium, la Salle College, Philadelphia 41, Pa. 
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SAVE $7.20 on NORELCO 


» MEN’S ELECTRIC SHAVER... 
Latest model, brand new and fully 
guaranteed. Complete with case, cord 
and cleaning brush. Regeley retails 
at $24.95. Our price $17.75 postage 
paid. All orders filled within 24 hours. 
Your money back if you are not fully 
satisfied. Send check or money order to: 


<u.’ JOHN BROOKS, Dept. 471, Box 212, St. Louis 3, Mo. 











AUTHORS WANTED 
BY N.Y. PUBLISHER 


New York, N. Y.—One of the nation’s largest 
book publishers is seeking manuscripts of all types 
—fiction, non-fiction, poetry. Special attention to 
new writers. If your work is ready for publication, 
send for booklet No. 76—i?’s free. Vantage Press, 
120 W. 31st St., New York 1. 





effectively in the furtherance of the 
general welfare? 

Basically, these three things are 
required: 

1. A good set of criteria for decid- 
ing what should be done by federal 
grants, 

2. The use of good judgment in 
applying these criteria to specific 
situations, 

3. A sincere and dedicated belief 
in the political philosophy of fed- 
eralism with a disposition to retain 
and foster state and local vitality. 

The first of these is presented in 
the report of the Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations, and 
the last two must be provided by 
those entrusted with public responsi- 
bilities in this field. 

—WALTER G. HELD 
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EXTRA VALUE MAKES THE DIFFERENCE 





Insurance Company of North America 











SAVING SHIPS WITH 10-FOOT TIRES BY FIRESTONE 


Firestone’s ten-foot tires roll this Army Beach- 


comber into the ocean and carry back crippled 
invasion boats for repair. These whoppers are 
another first in Firestone’s kaleidoscopic career 
of finding new uses for rubber, both natural and 
synthetic. Its half century of search and research 
helped put America on wheels and is now being 
applied to such diverse activities as the newly 
perfected Airide Springs for automobiles and 
guided missiles for defense. 


Firestone’s global activity demands insurance 
protection of many kinds and forms. The North 
America Companies, sharing the responsibility 


INSURANCE BY NORTH AMERICA 


ALL KINDS OF 








INSURANCE FOR THE 


of protecting this complex enterprise, increase 
Firestone’s security through ‘Extra Value’ service. 
This means alert, vigorous and professional com- 
pany and agent service to keep pace with Fire- 
stone’s ever-increasing insurance needs. 


Your business, whether as large as Firestone 
today or as small as Firestone was when it began 
in 1900 with 20 employees, can get the same 
extra value service. North America protection 
and service reach the nation’s industries through 
the local agent, an independent businessman work- 
ing to protect you fully. And because today values 
are up, he will suggest that you insure fully. 


INDIVIDUAL AND BUSINESS 


Indemnity Insurance Company of North America Philadelphia Fire and Marine Insurance Company Life Insurance Company of North America 















Why 
FARM PLAN 
won't work - 


Soil bank idea using up $600 million in 


tax money, holds little hope for results _ 


THE GOVERNMENT SOIL BANK, in its first full year 
of operation, already gives evidence of being far from 
a smashing success. 

This plan pays farmers in cash for depositing part 
of their farm land with the government in the form of 
a nonproducing reserve. Although the bank has cut 
into production of the surplus crops it covers, it is also 
clear that: 


> It is an extremely expensive device. 


> It will have no more than a temporary restraint on 
mounting farm production unless it is constantly made 
bigger and costlier. 


» Some farmers are being treated unfairly—getting 
Jess soil bank acreage or less generous payments than 
other farmers. 


> Some farmers are treating the government unfairly 
—using the soil bank program in ways its authors 
never envisioned. 


The fact is, it is hard to find anyone in Washington 
who will go far in praising the program. The general 
line of comments is: 

“Well, it may do some good—temporarily. But we 
certainly have no faith in it as it now stands for the 
long run.” 

A major aspect of the farm problem is to find means 
of adjusting farm output to levels that will yield sat- 
isfactory prices to farmers—prices in line with the 
cost of farm production. 

The soil bank program was put forward as a new 
tool to promote such an adjustment. 

It was recognized that even if successful, the ad- 
justment would be only temporary—would buy time 
for other fundamental adjustments. 

It was, even among its staunchest supporters, advo- 
cated as at best a step in the right direction. 

As a tool, its limitations are becoming increasingly 
apparent. The outlook for its success is less than 
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bright even if the program were to work effectively 
to achieve its intent of reducing crop acreage. 

By the end of 1957, about $1 billion of the tax- 
payers’ money will have been paid out to farmers 
under the soil bank program—upwards of $20 for 
every American household. Here is an interim report 
on how it operates and some of the headaches and com- 
plaints being encountered by the men who are trying 
to make it work. 


What is it? 

The soil bank is a device designed to withdraw farm 
land from production in order to cut down on farm 
surpluses which now tie up more than $8 billion in 
federal funds, cost $1 million a day to store and 
which depress farm prices. A secondary purpose is 
to increase soil fertility by conservation and _ soil- 
rebuilding practices. 

Under the soil bank law, the Agriculture Department 
can spend up to $1.2 billion a year on the program. 
The bank actually has two parts. The first is an 
acreage reserve program of $750 million, for acreage 
actually taken out of production of six specific crops— 
wheat, upland cotton, corn, tobacco, peanuts and rice. 
Because peanut supply and demand are in balance, 
the Agriculture Department has not included that 
crop in this year’s program. The second part is a con- 
servation reserve program of up to $450 million, for 
payments to farmers who contract to devote part of 
their general crop land for three to 15 years to grass, 
trees, water storage or other long-range conservation 
uses. 

The acreage reserve part of the program is the more 
important one so far as choking off current production 
is concerned. Under it, farmers receive an amount 
equal, in theory at least, to the profit they would have 
made by cropping the land taken out of production, 
plus a small bonus that was designed to encourage 
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participation. A complex system of state and county 
prices, based on average local yields, determines the 
per acre payment to farmers. 


What is it costing? 


Because the maximum participation has not been 
achieved, the program will probably cost less than $1 
billion this year. That includes an estimated $68 
million administrative cost. This fact has permitted 
the President to tell Congress it can cut $254 million 
from the budget request. Last year, when the program 
got off to a late start, it cost $260 million. (One De- 
partment official said recently, about last year’s 
experience: ‘We could have done better if they’d 
just given us the money and told us to spread it 
among the farmers.”) Of course, no one can estimate 
how much the soil bank is saving by reducing the cost 
of price support and other federal farm programs. 

The latest reports from the field give this picture of 
the 1957 program. More than 21.3 million acres have 
been signed up for the acreage reserve in close to 1 
million separate agreements. (Some farmers have 
several contracts, so less than that number of farmers 
are involved.) If these cooperating farmers comply 
with all regulations, they will receive this year, for 
taking this 21.3 million acres out of production of five 


20.85 million acres are out 
of basic crop production. Yield 
on acres in use will grow 
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basic crops, more than $600 million. The withdrawn 
acreage breaks down into 12.8 million acres of wheat, 
5.2 million acres of corn, 3 million acres of cotton, 
216,000 acres of rice, and 80,000 acres of tobacco. 

The conservation reserve has a later closing for sign- 
ing than does the acreage reserve, and the sign-up is 
far less complete. The most recent Agriculture Depart- 
ment report showed nearly 4.8 million acres already 
put into the program under contracts with some 56,600 
farmers. For installing long-term soil and water con- 
servation practices or wildlife habitat improvement 
measures, these farmers will receive this year an esti- 
mated $32.7 million to offset up to 80 per cent of the 
installation costs. In addition, if they stick with the 
program, they’ll receive this year and each succeeding 
year another $42.3 million in rental payments. Final 
figures on the conservation reserve are expected to 
be substantially higher than these interim figures. 


What are the headaches? 


The problems fall into two main classes—difficulties 
inherent in the concept of the soil bank and operational 
difficulties encountered in putting it into effect. 

Probably the most basic objection to the concept of 
the soil bank is the ease with which productivity per 
acre can be increased by modern scientific farming 


$600 million goes to farmers. 
No one knows if saving on 
price support will result. 
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methods. This prevents any system 
of acreage control from being an 
effective production control for more 
than a brief period, experts assert. 
This objection was heard from vir- 
tually every official consulted in re- 
searching this article—even from 
key officials within the Agriculture 
Department. 

“It simply can’t work,” a top De- 
partment official directly concerned 
with the soil bank declared in a re- 
markable burst of off-the-record 
frankness. ‘“They’ve taken a produc- 
tion control method already proven 
a flop in the allotment program and 
given it a new twist. There’s no ques- 
tion but that it will fail as a curb 
on production in the long run.” 

No responsible official will say 
just how much production the soil 
bank is choking off. Agriculture 
Department experts say the soil bank 
will cut U.S. cropland in produc- 
tion this year to the lowest point 
since the mid 1930’s. They earlier 
made rough guesses that for 1957 
the bank would cut wheat produc- 
tion 175 million to 225 million 
bushels, cotton 2.25 million to 2.5 
million bales, corn by 175 million to 
225 million bushels, rice by 450 
million to 550 million pounds, and 
tobacco by 130 million to 160 million 
pounds. 

But now some officials admit these 
estimates may turn out to be on the 
high side. Even if they should turn 
out to be correct, Department offi- 
cials fear, the drop may be only tem- 
porary—until the farmers get the 
knack of using their manpower, ma- 
chinery, fertilizer and other produc- 
tion items to turn out more and more 
on the acres not in the soil bank. 

The alternative would then be to 
enlarge the program still more, 
making it still more expensive. 

“The soil bank,” declares a spokes- 
man for the National Grange, “will 
provide some automatic conserva- 
tion, although not really on a selec- 
tive or intelligent basis. But as for 
' reducing production—I doubt it. 
Take a farmer who normally raises 
100 acres of wheat, and who goes 
into the soil bank for 10 acres. I'll 
gamble every time on his ability, 
within a year or two, to produce as 
much on the 90 acres not in the soil 
bank as he was producing on the 100 
acres before.” 

Another basic fear expressed by 
the program’s administrators is that 
the soil bank, in cutting into some 
surpluses, will merely increase other 
surpluses—surpluses of crops not 
covered by the acreage reserve. 

The acreage reserve in 1957, as 
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noted, covers only five basic crops. 
It does not cover feed crops, which 
are also in surplus supply. Under 
present regulations it is possible for 
many farmers, particularly those 
who customarily allow part of their 
land to lie fallow each year anyhow, 
to put the land they have withdrawn 
from production under the soil bank. 

For example, a farmer in the 
Northwest with a 200 acre farm 
customarily puts 100 acres into 
wheat and allows the other 100 acres 
to lie fallow, alternating the planted 
and fallow acreage each year. He 
decides to go into the soil bank for 
50 acres of wheat, which would leave 
him only 50 acres still in wheat pro- 
duction. But he can designate as his 
soil bank wheat acreage half of the 
100 acres that he planned to fallow. 
Then he can put into other crops 
the 50 acres of productive land he 
has withdrawn from wheat. 

This situation is at least partly 
responsible for the unusual trends 
reported in a recent Agriculture De- 
partment survey of prospective 
plantings for 1957. The report pre- 
dicted that corn plantings would be 
the smallest in 70 years and spring 





wheat plantings the smallest on 
record. But at the same time, it 
also disclosed that barley plantings 
would be almost one third above 
average and nine per cent above last 
year, while sorghums would be three 
fourths above average and up 23 per 
cent from 1956. 

Buried deep in this report are re- 
vealing sentences: “The barley acre- 
age in North Dakota and Montana 
is expected to increase 20 per cent 
and 31 per cent respectively. .. . 
Increases over 1956 are also expected 
in other western states.” 

Department officials are now look- 
ing for a way to tie up the specific 
acreage withdrawn from production 
under the soil bank, to avoid this 
switching to other crops. The law as 
it now stands makes the present 
practice legal. This danger that the 
soil bank will encourage new sur- 
pluses in nonbank crops is strength- 
ening the demand of some farm 
organizations that feed grains and 
all other surplus crops be included 
in the soil bank. Of course, this, too, 
would make for an enormously ex- 


panded, expensive program. John 
Stephenson, a Washington state 
wheat farmer and a leader in the 
National Association of Wheat 
Growers, was recently quoted in the 
Christian Science Monitor: 

“The program defeats its own 
purpose of an over-all reduction in 
grain supplies. In the heavier pro- 
duction areas, where a cutback in 
acreage would really make some 
dent on surpluses, the payments are 
not high enough to enable the farmer 
to participate. In the light produc- 
tion areas, the soil bank serves as a 
crop insurance program for the con- 
tinuance of uneconomical wheat 
farms. In the intermediate produc- 
tion areas, the compensation the 
participating farmer receives comes 
in two parts—an acreage reserve 
payment for leaving acreage out of 
wheat production and the payment 
he gets for the sale of alternate crops 
produced on the same acreage. 
These alternate crops—generally 
barley or alfalfa—in turn glut the 
market the soil bank was established 
to help in the first place, since wheat 
has to compete with other grains in 
the feed market.” 

Still another production problem 
is this: Even if the soil bank succeeds 
in cutting surpluses of some crops, 
this could merely create new head- 
aches. As the surpluses drop, prices 
will rise, and the government would 
likely have to bid higher and higher 
for soil bank land to prevent new 
overproduction and surpluses. 

Here are some other aspects of 
the soil bank which raise questions 
about its value: 


1. The soil bank is frequently a de- 
pository for poor land. Most De- 
partment officials concede that the 
farmers who participate put their 
least productive land into the acre- 
age reserve—the sloping, gravelly, 
worn out or otherwise marginal land 
that’s the least economical to farm. 
Department officials point out that 
payments to the farmer are based to 
some degree on the productivity of 
the land he takes out of production. 


2. The eventual productivity of the 
idle land is increased. The Agricul- 
ture Department cites this as an ad- 
vantage of the program in _ its 
promotional literature; its leaflets to 
farmers urge participation, among 
other reasons, because of “increased 
future productivity capacity for land 
removed from production. No crops 
except those that conserve the soil 
may be grown.” This is all well and 
good, but it means more productivity 
on the total farm the next year. This 
could be such a serious problem, if 
farmers annually change the acres 
they put in the soil bank, that the 
(continued on page 126) 
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Announcing: A new“Thermo-Fax”Copying Machine for 


4-second copying speed 
...at a new low cost! 











New simplicity! New handling ease! 
...-and still no chemicals or negatives. 


Just plug the machine into any outlet. Place the written, printed, drawn or 
typed original you need copied on one of our 5 color-coded papers. Then 
let this amazing new machine slide the sheets gently from your hands. 
Now, the only All-Electric, dry process copy method takes over, and, 
while you say, “It eliminates chemicals and negatives,” this newly styled 
THERMO-FAX “‘Secretary’’ Copying Machine hands you a finished copy 
made in just 4 seconds. Copies cost as little as 5¢ each. And now you get 
these exclusive timeand money-saving features ata new low cost of $299.00.* 
Try this modern office copying miracle on your monthly statements, let- 
ters, orders or other business data. Your nearby dealer is listed under 
‘Duplicating Machines and Supplies” in the yellow pages of your tele- 
phone directory. Call for a demonstration or send coupon for details. 


*Suggested retail price. 
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The terms THERMO-FAX and SECRETARY are trademarks of Minnesota x 
Mining & Mfg. Co., St. Paul 6, Minn. General Export: 99 Park Ave., | City Zone____State. 
New York 16, N. Y. In Canada: P. 0. Box 757, London, Ontario. 
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Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Company 1 
ermdo- ax Dept. NL-57, St. Paul 6, Minnesota \ 

saa Send complete information on the cost-cutting new All- 
COPY! NG PRODUCTS Electric THERMO-FAX “Secretary” Copying Machine. l 
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Company ies \ 
Address | 
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The wheels don’t go... in Mo-Pac’s 
new twist on Truck-Rail service. Shipping 
only the trailer body saves precious minutes 
and dollars. It’s Mo-Pac... it’s modern. 





Setting the 


MOD 





in transportation 





P.S.: We also provide 
regular piggy-back service ! 
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CREDIT BOOM 
continued from page 33 


a balance and can buy almost any 
type of merchandise carried in the 
store. In any month he can add on 
to his balance up to his debt limit. 
Other plans incorporate the auto- 
matic features of the revolving budg- 
et plans with features of the tradi- 
tional installment plans for furniture 
and other durables. 

Once you have instituted one of 
these new plans you may find that, 
after you have reached your full 
market potential, your repayment 
income keeps fairly even pace with 
your credit extensions. It will tend 
to dampen the seasonal fluctuations 
which characterize conventional in- 
stallment credit plans limited to 
furniture and heavy appliances. 


Study your credit costs 


Study your installment operation 
as if it were a money-lending busi- 
ness. If your operation is typical, 
your average costs fall sharply as in- 
stallment credit volume increases. 
When you calculate these costs, use 
a break-even point analysis. Com- 
pare the total costs of operating your 
credit office—omitting charge ac- 
counts—to total revenues (finance 
charges) at various levels of install- 
ment credit outstandings. This will 
enable you to estimate the minimum 
amount of installment credit out- 
standing which you must carry to 
break even profitwise on your credit 
operation. Anything above that will 
yield increasing profits from finance 
charge revenues. If you carry your 
own paper, include what it costs you 
to borrow money. 

If you are going to run your own 
installment selling operation you 
had better do it on a large enough 
scale. 

If your business is typical, the 
least profitable loan (installment 
sale) is probably the small and re- 
latively short one. The credit you 
extend to a new account is more 
costly than the same amount added 
to an established account. Further- 
more, the cost per dollar (average 
cost) of servicing a loan falls sharp- 
ly as the amount of the credit 
granted increases. The net profit in- 
creases with the size of loan and with 
the number of months extended. In- 
creasing numbers of credit granters 
are varying charges and terms ac- 
cording to the size of the sale. Larger 
loans are given more time to pay at 
lower rates. This technique can be 
employed for the higher limits on 
the revolving budget plan. It also 
eases the burden of finance charges 
on your bigger customers. 

Standardized and automatic in- 
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stallment credit plans streamline the’ 
credit operation, cutting the costs as 
well as providing other benefits re- 
sulting from consistent policies uni- 
formly applied. 


Gear promotion to new consumer 
attitudes 


The midcentury consumer is an 
owner of capital goods which pro- 
vide him with a continual flow of 
services. He uses credit as a budget- 
ing device. His income is predict- 
able and steady. He is prepared to 
level out his seasonal expenditures 
through regular installment debt 
payments spread over the year. He 
is concerned with the size of his 
monthly payment, not how long he 
pays for a given item. Advertising 
and promotion programs should be 
based on these characteristics. 

This gives sellers many opportuni- 
ties. Promote larger sales by length- 
ening terms and, thereby, controlling 
the size of the monthly payment. 
Combination sales such as whole 
rooms of furniture or vacation ward- 
robes can be promoted this way. 

The consumer is interested in ob- 
taining his credit as simply and 
easily as possible with a minimum 
of negotiation over terms. 


Train personnel carefully 


Sales and credit personnel are the 
point of contact between you and 
your customer. Your credit man will 
understand the mechanics of the 
newer automatic type plans more 
readily than your salesman but it 
may be difficult for him to accept the 
fact that the new credit standards 
are less selective. Your salesman 
will accept this eagerly because it 
will help him make sales. Under the 
new automatic or revolving budget 
plan he will be given a chart which 
spells out terms and finance charges. 

In a sense, this method turns over 
to the salesman a function previously 
handled exclusively by the credit 
office—negotiation of terms. Under 
this system salesmen will probably 
make larger unit sales, either higher 
quality goods or combinations of 
items, but they must not oversell 
credit in their enthusiasm. Encour- 
aging the consumers to overextend is 
not good business in the long run. 


Watch finance charges 


Evidence is increasing that con- 
sumers are becoming more finance 
charge conscious and will shop for 
lower rates. If you are not breaking 
even on finance charge revenue you 
may want to raise your finance 
charges. This can be hazardous. 
One solution may be to scale your 
rates—higher rates for smaller loans. 
If you do not already offer credit life 
insurance, this may provide suffi- 
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[AL ROOF COOLERANT 


Reduces below-roof temperatures as much as 26°! 


Here’s low-cost summer cooling for commercial and 
industrial buildings. Tropical Roof Coolerant coats roofs 
with a mirror-like metallic surface that deflects up to 70% 
of the sun’s rays. Lowers below-roof temperatures as 
much as 26°, reduces air conditioning loads up to 25%. 


> Fe ¢ CTS, PROLONGS ROOF LIFE! 


Coolerant protects against leaks and cracks caused by 
weather exposure, adds extra years of life to roofs. No 
special equipment required. Your own unskilled labor 
can apply Coolerant quickly and easily. Let Coolerant 
help you beat the heat this summer. Call your Tropical 
man today! 


FREE! Your business letterhead brings 
free information on Tropical Roof Coolerant for 
factories, showrooms, banks, hotels, audito- 
riums, stores and warehouses. Write today! 





TROPICAL PAINT COMPANY » 1134-1268 W. 70th Street, Cleveland 2, Ohio 


SUBSIDIARY OF 


PARKER RUST PROOF COMPANY 
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Insurance 
protection 
is most important 


here waiter 


ACCOUNTS 










RECEIVABLE 


With profit added and goods shipped, 
title passes, and working capital 
is exposed to great risk 


When a shipment is made—title passes—and you create an account 
receivable. You are more certain of the end result—PROFIT—when 
you protect accounts receivable with Credit Insurance. That’s why an 
increasing number of executives have decided that NO cycle of protec- 
tion is complete unless capital invested in accounts receivable is insured 
by ACI. To learn more about Credit Insurance, call our office in your 
city, or write AMERICAN CREDIT INDEMNITY COMPANY of New York, 
Dept. 41, 300 St. Paul Place, Baltimore 2, Maryland. 


Liquidity of capital is the 
prime responsibility of management. 
Protect your working capital 


q invested in accounts receivable 


with i 
American 
Credit 
insurance 
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CREDIT BOOM 


continued 


cient additional revenue to bring you 
to the break-even point. Remember 
that, unless you are a money lender, 
you are utilizing installment credit 
primarily as a merchandising tool. 


Know and use the money market 


Whether to carry your own install- 
ment paper or sell it depends upon 
your financial condition and how 
easily you can raise money. If 
you regularly borrow considerable 
money for short periods, you may 
decide to discount your paper. This 
will provide you with short term 
funds and clear credit lines for other 
borrowings. Alternatively, you can 
borrow on your paper, or turn the 
whole credit operation over to a bank 
by assigning your loans to them. 


Plan for fluctuations 


Although the outlook is for con- 
tinued expansion in sales and install- 
ment credit, there is no assurance 
that this will occur evenly. Tempo- 
rary plateaus and cyclical set backs 
cannot be ruled out. 

You must guard against letting 
these temporary variations influence 
basic installment credit policies and 
practices. If outstandings suddenly 
look high relative to sales, or cash 
is short, the temptation is to tighten 
up. In periods of lagging sales the 
temptation is to loosen up on credit 
excessively. Terms and credit stand- 
ards should remain consistent with 
your long-run sales and financial ob- 
jectives. If you want to vary terms 
and standards seasonally and cycli- 
cally, do so but do it systematically 
and consistently. 

Furthermore, if you adopt one of 
the automatic-chart type of install- 
ment plans, you have certain built-in 
safeguards. 


Utilize cooperation 


Many national distributors and 
manufacturers of consumer goods 
are ready to help you with your in- 
stallment credit selling. Their as- 
sistance may range from defraying 
part of your costs to discounting your 
paper. A few also offer credit plans. 
At present these services are offered 
only by distributors of furniture and 
appliances. There are many oppor- 
tunities in the future for an expan- 
sion of this type of cooperation. 

—HAaro_Lp WOLOZIN 





REPRINTS of “Credit Boom Can 
Work For You” may be obtained 
for 10 cents a copy or $7.50 per 100 
postpaid, from Nation’s Business, 
1615 H Street, N. W., Washington 6, 
D.C. Please enclose remittance. 
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INDIANA’S CONSTITUTION 


forbids 
BONDED INDEBTEDNESS 


Other state and local governments are $50 billion in 
debt (up 213% since 1946) . . . spending 9 times more 
for schools, roads, hospitals and sewers than in 1946 

. and borrowing two-thirds of that money at soaring 
interest rates while interest alone eats up 7.7 of every 
100 tax dollars! 

But Hoosiers still “pay as they go’’! Indiana has NO 
state debt! 





DIRECTOR, INDIANA DEPARTMENT MAIL 
333-N, State House COUPON 
Indianapolis, Indiana TODAY 


Dear Sir: 

Please send me...... copies of your NEWLY-REVISED brochure entitled 
WHY DEBT-FREE INDIANA IS ATTRACTING MORE NEW INDUS- 
TRY THAN ANY OTHER STATE PER CAPITA. 
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completely DEBT- FREE 








NDIANA 


comparatively TAX-FREE 


NO CORPORATION TAX! 
NO MANUFACTURER’S TAX! 
NO NET WORTH TAX! 
NO VALUE-ADDED TAX! 
NO SEVERANCE TAX! 
NO “USE” TAX! 

NO SALES TAX! 
NO PENALTY TAX! 
NO NUISANCE TAX! 

NO TAX ON RECEIPTS FROM SALES 
in interstate or foreign commerce! Just % of 1% on 
gross receipts from sales for processing, re-sale, 
etc., not in interstate commerce; 142% on other 
receipts derived in Indiana except from sale to 
ultimate consumer (% of 1%). And Indiana’s un- 
employment tax is far lower than average! 

Only one Indiana tax-rate increase in 24 years! 
No more contemplated. Some of our industries 
even offer to give money to the state because they 


feel they should pay more! 


* 


Indiana collects and spends a smaller 


percentage of its citizens’ per capita in- 


come—or gets more for its expenditures 


—or both—than ANY other State! 
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CENTER OF U.S. 
MANUFACTURE 


CENTER OF U.S. 
POPULATION 
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Showdown NEAR ON 
PRE-MERGER ISSUE 


Most businessmen oppose bills that 
would force them to disclose their 


merger plans in advance. Here’s why 


IRREPARABLE DAMACE to business will 
result if Congress passes proposed 
legislation which would force com- 
panies to give the federal government 
advance notice of their intention to 
merge or transfer assets. 

That’s the conviction of many 
business leaders and their national 
organizations. 

Merger prenotification is seen as a 
particularly serious threat to small 
and weak firms to which mergers 
may be the only feasible means by 
which they can stay in business or 
grow. 

Other fundamental objections to 
prenotification are that: 


> It provides for an unwarranted ex- 
tension of governmental regulation 
of a broad range of business trans- 
actions under the guise of more effec- 
tive antitrust enforcement. 


> It would increase existing dual or 
overlapping jurisdiction over law 
enforcement in the antimerger field. 


> Its need has not been  sub- 
stantiated. 


The prenotification controversy, 
about which you’ll hear more in 
- coming weeks, centers around bills 
introduced in the House by two New 
York representatives, Emanuel Cel- 
ler, Democrat, and in the Senate by 
Democrats Joseph C. O’ Mahoney, of 
Wyoming, and Estes Kefauver of 
Tennessee. 

The Celler bill, highlighted in 
recent hearings of an antitrust sub- 
committee of the House Judiciary 
Committee, would amend Section 7 
of the Clayton Antitrust Act to re- 
quire 60-day prenotification to both 
the Justice Department and the 
Federal Trade Commission in most 
cases where companies—whose com- 
bined capital, surplus and undivided 
profits exceed $10 million—are con- 
templating corporate marriage. 
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Section 7 of the Clayton Act pro- 
hibits one corporation engaged in 
interstate commerce from acquiring 
stock or assets of another “where in 
any line of commerce in any section 
of the country, the effect of such 
acquisition may be substantially to 
lessen competition, or to tend to 
create a monopoly.” 

The $10 million figure—originally 
$5 million—was arrived at on the 
assumption that only mergers in- 
volving this much or more would 
have any significant economic im- 
pact. 

Prenotification proposals are not 
new in Washington. A bill which 
would have established 90-day pre- 
notification passed the House of 
Renresentatives in the past session of 
Congress, but was sidetracked in the 
Senate before conclusive action on it 
could be taken. 

Present pressure for merger pre- 
notice is coming primarily from 
Officials of the Eisenhower Admin- 
istration—but it has backing, too, 
among members of both major 
parties on Capitol Hill. 

Proponents of prenotification say 
it is needed to give the federal gov- 
ernment adequate time to assess the 
probable economic impact of merg- 
ers on competition before the merg- 
ers have become an accomplished 
fact. These same proponents claim 
that the courts are reluctant to “try 
to unscramble an egg once it has 
been scrambled.” 

Advocates of merger prenotice also 
say that present methods used by 
antitrust enforcement agencies to ob- 
tain information regarding proposed 
mergers are inadequate. 

The House Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, in recommending passage of 
prenotification in the second session 
of the 84th Congress, pointed out 
that “‘at present the staff of the anti- 
trust enforcement agencies must rely 


upon newspapers, financial periodi- 
cals, trade journals and other publi- 
cations for information regarding 
proposed mergers which the compa- 
nies themselves could easily supply. 
These procedures are quite unsatis- 
factory, especially since many sig- 
nificant mergers are not publicized 
in advance of consummation.” 

Businessmen, on the other hand, 
are almost unanimously opposed to 
prenotice for numerous reasons. 

One of the most frequently men- 
tioned is that prenotification, in- 
stead of protecting competition, ac- 
tually would tend to undermine it 
by giving authorities in Washington 
arbitrary power to forestall acquisi- 
tions which would promote competi- 
tion through diversification of mar- 
kets and lines of products, and 
strengthen the position of small or 
weak concerns. 

Richard Wagner, chairman of the 
board of Champlin Oil and Refining 
Company, Chicago, testified to this 
effect as a witness for the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce in the recent 
hearings of the House Judiciary 
Committee antitrust subcommittee. 

Mr. Wagner said further: “It is 
entirely likely that many small busi- 
ness ventures are launched today 
only because the entrepreneurs know 
that they will always have an oppor- 
tunity to sell on reasonably favor- 
able terms to another member of the 
industry. 

“The tendency to start new busi- 
nesses might be slowed down if any- 
one thinking of going into business 
for himself knew that an advantage- 
ous sale of the business at some fu- 
ture date could be forestalled at the 
whim of a government bureau.” 

Another objection is that prenoti- 
fication would be completely imprac- 
tical—and harmful—from the stand- 
point of existing methods of doing 
business. A merger is a delicate 
thing. Its timing is tremendously im- 
portant. If word of an impending 
merger or acquisition leaked out pre- 
maturely, a company, particularly 
a smaller or weaker company, might 
find its relations with its customers, 
suppliers and employes dangerously 
compromised. 

Opponents of prenotification say 
the mandatory waiting period would 
enhance the risk of leaks and pre- 
mature disclosure. 

The critics say, too, that prenoti- 
fication, coupled with a proposal to 
let the FTC get a court injunction to 
stay a merger while that agency stud- 
ies it, would disrupt beneficial mer- 
gers without affording the parties 
involved the right to a judicial deter- 
mination of the transaction. A prom- 
inent New York City business brok- 
er, whose clients are mostly small 
firms, comments that “if we got a 
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The New © 





MORE for the boss 
in new features that mean 
low-cost, time-saving accuracy! 

















The New Customatic Comptometer 
gives you everything you’ve learned 
to expect from Comptometer— 

plus 3 new features 


CUSTOMATIC 
KEY CONTROL 
operator simply adjusts 
new control to suit her 
own individual touch. 


Still There, are all the features that have made COMPTOMETER 
unchallenged wherever fast, accurate, low-cost figure work is 
important! 

Pinpoint Accuracy — Accuracy Key prevents registration until stroke 
is completed. Insures accurate results. 





Easy-to-Read-Answers — Giant-size numerals in two colors show 
through wide apertures, counterbored to reduce glare. 

Active Ciphers — All ciphers to the left of answers are eliminated. 
Ciphers and numerals in the answer are distinct and easily read. 
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, MORE for the operator 
in new features, beauty, 
ease of operation! 


INSTANT ELECTRIC 
CLEARANCE 
a touch of the bar and the 


dials are instantaneously 
cleared, electrically. 


COLOR 

smart, restful Diamond Gray, 
scientifically selected for 
eye-ease and good looks. 
Blends readily with modern 
office decor. 


Simplicity of Operation — Direct-Action Keys give lightning answers. 
No levers, cranks, or extra operations to slow results. 

Molded Key Tops — Finger-tip fashioned. 

Cushioned Touch — Built-in floating action eliminates “finger- 
fatigue”. 

Add up all these features and you have the machine that sets spec- 
tacular new standards. You will fully appreciate them only when you 
see the new CUSTOMATIC COMPTOMETER in action. Let us prove 
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Comptometer COMMANDER — insures 
accuracy in dictation. Life-time ma- 


chine belt saves more than machine 
costs. See for yourself. Mail coupon. 








Comptometer COMPTOGRAPH “220M” ; 
— with new multiplication key — more ! 
features than any other 10-key listing 
machine. Try it FREE. Use coupon. 


Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Company 
1713 North Paulina Street, Chicago 22, Illinois 


In Canada: Canadian Comptometer, Ltd. 
501 Yonge Street, Toronto 5, Canada 


(] Arrange free office trial for me on: 

(J Send me literature on: 

{_] Comptometer Adding-Calculating Machine 
(] Comptometer Commander 

{] Comptometer Comptograph ‘'220M” 
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PRE-MERGER 


continued 


law requiring prenotification for 
mergers involving more than $10 
million it would probably only be a 
matter of time before there would be 
clamor to extend it to ‘mergers in- 
volving less than $10 million. 

“When that happened you would 
have a stupendous mess on your 
hands, because the law would thwart 
transactions reaching into millions 
of homes in all parts of the country.” 

Government spending, a popular 
subject now because of the mam- 
moth, much-criticized Eisenhower 
budget, also figures in the prenotifi- 
cation fight. Here’s why: Both the 
Federal Trade Commission and the 
Justice Department presently are en- 
gaged in antimerger enforcement. 
Prenotice, if made law, would neces- 
sitate a great increase in business 
communication with both of these 
agencies and this increase in red tape 
would bring with it a need for more 
government personnel to handle the 
increased paper load, and more gov- 
ernment personnel means more tax 
dollars would be needed to pay their 
salaries, etc. 

Opponents of the prenotification 
bills also have pointed out that the 
notice, waiting period and other re- 
quirements—one of which is that the 
parties furnish further “relevant in- 
formation” upon FTC or Justice 
Department request—would not be 
limited to transactions which are 
mergers or consolidations, or to 
transactions which might lessen com- 
petition or tend to create a monop- 
oly. 

“A virtually endless list could be 
compiled of the types of transactions 
that would be covered by these re- 
quirements,” asserts Mr. Wagner. 

U. S. Chamber Associate General 
Counsel Milton A. Smith last year 
told a Senate Judiciary subcommit- 
tee that there has been no substanti- 
ation of the contention of the FTC 
and the Justice Department that 
antitrust law enforcement is ham- 
pered where a merger or acquisition 
has been completed. 

He pointed out that neither agen- 
cy had shown any instance where a 
court, having found that a trans- 
action violated the antitrust laws, 
refused appropriate relief merely 
because the “‘assets had been scram- 
bled.” 

In renewing their support for this 
legislation in recent hearings, spokes- 
men for both the FTC and Justice 
again failed to cite any specific court 
rulings to prove their claim that pres- 
ent provisions of law are inadequate 
to deal with monopolistic mergers, 
Mr. Smith says. END 
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is inefficient air conditioning 
eating into your profits? 


Low monthly operating costs have made Airtemp air con- 
ditioning a number one choice for restaurants and bars. 
Because they’re open 12 to 18 hours a day, they must have 
economical cooling. 


Airtemp is engineered by Chrysler for reliability, too. 
You get quiet,trouble-free operation. 


Out of Airtemp’s 286 models you’re sure to find one 
that fits your cooling needs exactly. For a free survey, 
phone your Airtemp dealer. He’s in the Yellow Pages. Or 
write Airtemp Division, Chrysler Corp., Dayton 1, Ohio. 
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It’s Stran-Steel’s 
New Building Line 
for Industry 


The best looking buildings you ever saw! 
The finest steel buildings you can buy! 
That’s the new Stran-Steel line of all- 
steel buildings . . . years ahead in modern 
design, with quality built in to give 
years of service. 


Stran-Steel buildings are specially 
designed. You can have a building as big 
as you want and in any shape that will 
best fit your needs. Five basic widths—40, 
50, 60, 70 and 80 ft., and multiples thereof. 


Attractive and distinctively styled, these 
rugged, low-cost buildings with exclusive 
Stran-Satin exterior provide a non- 
combustible structure with unlimited 
design possibilities . . . a luxury look that 
combines ideally with other construc- 
tion materials. 


Up to $25,000 is available to finance these 
buildings through the Stran-Steel Purchase 
Plan. As little as 25°% initial investment, 
up to 5 years to pay. 


STRAN-STEEL CORPORATION 
NATIONAL STEEL vilig CORPORATION 





Here’s where to obtain more information: 
Atlanta 3, Ga., 206 Volunteer Bidg . 
Chicago 6, Ill., 205 W. Wacker Dr. 
Cleveland 16, Ohio, 20950 Center Ridge Rd. 
Detroit 29, Mich., Tecumseh Rd. 
Houston 5, Texas, 2444 Times Blvd. 
Kansas City, Mo., 6 East 11th St. 
Minneapolis 4, Minn., 708 S. 10th St. 
New York 17, N. Y., 405 Lexington Ave. 
San Francisco 3, Calif., 1707 Central Tower Bidg. 
Washington 6, D. C., 1025 Connecticut Ave., N. W. 
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Executive 
Trends 


Demand for management consultants will rise 


An increasing number of companies are turning to management con- 
sultants for help in solving problems brought on by the furious 
progress of industrial technology and rapid postwar business ex- 
pansion. Large and small firms alike are seeking the consultants’ 
aid. There’s every indication that the reliance of management on 
outside experts will continue—and intensify—in the days ahead. 


Consulting is itself one of the fastest growing businesses in America. 
The Association of Consulting Management Engineers, Inc., 25 years old 
this year, estimates that the number of firms in the field is increasing 
10 per cent a year. ACME says about 2,000 consulting organizations are 
operating now, figures their annual gross billings at more than $525 million. 


When should you call in a consultant? 


Best general answer is—when you’ve tried to solve a persistent prob- 
lem in your business and can’t. To this ACME adds, “When man- 
agement suspects that problems exist, or wishes to assure itself that 
they do not, and feels that the true state of affairs can be ascertained 
only through a complete and objective examination by personnel 
who know what to look for and who can take a broader view than 
those preoccupied with the details of day-to-day operations.” Ob- 
jectivity of the consultant is perhaps his most valuable asset. 


If you’re in doubt about your need for a consultant, contact one anyway. 
Your bank, trade association, business acquaintances or legal counsel can 
usually provide leads, recommendations. When the consultant calls on you, 
outline for him what you believe your problem to be. He’ll be frank about 
how he would handle problem—if there is one—and he’ll give you an estimate 
of what his firm’s services will cost. 


Consultants tackle many problems 


An official of one of the country’s largest and oldest consulting 
organizations says about one half of the cases handled by his com- 
pany center around organizational problems—how to decentralize 
decision-making power in a strongly centralized but growing com- 
pany, for example. Consultants also advise on installing new proc- 
esses, techniques, provide analysis on. wide range of questions. 
About 60 per cent of consulting firms are general consultants, that 
is they offer counsel in two or more areas of management. 

More and more consultants are being called in by top business manage- 
ment as generalists to advise at policy levels, rather than just to provide 
specialized services that companies cannot afford to build into their own 
staffs. 


Companies will grow their own 


That’s the forecast of one forward-looking consultant. He says 
increasing professionalism of management will generate need for 
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staff people whose specialty is advising on the management func- 
tion (planning, coordinating, controlling, etc.). When this comes, 
business will indeed be growing its own consultants. But there will 
always be demand for impartial and objective outside experts. 


In many cases management can achieve its objectives at less cost by hiring 
a consultant than by adding to its permanent staff. This is one of con- 
sultancy’s strongest selling points. Yet some executives strongly oppose the 
idea of calling in outsiders to help in solving company problems. Their 
argument: By turning the job over to a temporarily employed outsider 
you deprive the firm’s regular personnel of the opportunity to gain expe- 
rience, development in studying and solving company problems. 


Let’s look at the cost factor 


Most consultants do not use formal contracts as a basis for working 
with clients, but bill either on a time basis or in terms of the nature 
and proportion of the problem they are called on to help solve. Thus 
a product diversification assignment is likely to carry a higher price 
tag than installation of a job evaluation program. Since the con- 
sultants really have nothing to sell but experience, their individual 
fees vary in line with their seniority and standing with the firm, 
range from $85 to $300 a day. 


Size of management consulting firms ranges from one-man, part-time 
operations to large firms with many branch offices and staffs of several 
hundred highly trained specialists. Some of the larger organizations report 
sharp rise in demand for their services overseas. They’re sending teams to 
handle management studies for foreign firms, governments, spreading U. S. 
managerial know-how to all parts of the world. 


Guidelines for best results 


ACME emphasizes that no assignment turned over to a consultant 
will produce beneficial results unless management has a genuine 
desire for it to work out. From that premise, ACME says, you 
should then thoroughly define the problem, agree with the consult- 
ant on the procedure to be followed in attacking it. In addition, 
management should make sure that company personnel know of 
consultant’s assignment in advance, know he’s being called in for 
constructive purpose; that consultant gets honest briefing on all 
aspects of the work and personalities involved; that consultant co- 
ordinates his efforts closely with a specified individual or group 
within management. 


Following these steps will save possible hurt feelings among members of 
your staff, keep consultant closely in tune with particular objectives and 
problems of your business. When job has been completed you can stamp it 
a success if it has been handled without upsetting your organization; its 
cost was reasonably close to estimate; the consultant’s recommendations 
are accepted as practical by management. 


Consultants are no substitute for good management 


That’s important point to remember. Consultants themselves stress 
fact that they aren’t miracle-workers, can’t make your decisions for 
you. Rather, consultants see themselves as allies of management, 
as support forces. They bring to bear on your particular problem 
the broad knowledge they get from digging into problems, progress 
of many companies. 


PCode of Ethics of ACME is good indication of direction in which con- 
sultancy is moving, how it views its responsibilities. Code says, in part: 
“We will endeavor so to serve our clients that our work will bring about 
permanent benefits . . . we will maintain an objective and unbiased attitude 
and will always be governed by best interests of the client . . . we will be 
guided in our work by the increasingly preponderant importance of human 
relations.” 
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Here’s way 
to cut 





costs 


Shrinking profits 
spotlight need for 
cost reductions. 
These tips may 
help your firm 





Cost reduction 





is habitual... 





not a one-shot effort 
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ANY BUSINESS can cut its costs. 

Wielding the economy blade deftly enough to make reductions stick 
and produce higher profits is the problem. 

In times of crisis it may be sufficient to call in your lieutenants and 
say, ‘““We’re going to cut one third off our costs,” but this is not a sound 
tactic in normal times. Neither is the “blow hot and cold” approach in 
which the chief executive orders cost cuts every few months and then 
loses interest shortly after each order is issued. 

Men who have probed the cost problems of hundreds of companies 
say that cost cutting works most successfully for companies which 
methodically: 
> Approach the problem properly 
> Set up a rational cost-cutting program 
> Know where to look for economies. 

With today’s high prices for materials, soaring wages, expense of new 
equipment and burdensome tax levies, many firms have hustled for more 
business only to find that rising sales haven’t brought the profits they 
expected. 

As a result, notes Wilson T. Seney, a senior management consultant 
with McKinsey & Co., a company may be tempted to act expediently 
to chop costs and eliminate a necessary operation—thus cutting off its 
nose to spite its face. That’s why a hard look at your business and your 
goals is the wise approach to cost cutting. 


The approach 


To decide whether you are getting results from the dollars you spend 
Mr. Seney recommends that you measure each operation of your busi- 
ness against these yardsticks: 

Is it accomplishing its purpose? 

Is the purpose worth while? 

If so, can the purpose be achieved a cheaper and better way? 

Once you take this hard look, the answers can tell you if you are ready 
to set up the cost-cutting machinery. 


The program 


Cost-cutting technique, says McKinsey & Company’s Robert P. 

Neuschel, requires recognition of five basic truths: 

1. Cost reduction is habitual, not a one-shot effort. 

2. Cost cutting is a team job. 

3. Administering the program is a tougher job than getting cost-paring 
ideas. 

4. Cost tools—data showing how the cost dollar breaks down—must be 
available down to the lowest levels. 

S. Goals must be set and people must be held responsible for meeting 
them. 

The National Industrial Conference Board has found that some com- 
panies set up cost-saving committees to get cutting underway. Whether 
your business is large enough to need a committee or not, someone will 
have to supervise the program, guide it and assign tasks, set down its 
purpose and stress its importance. Once this is done an intense review 
of your operations can begin. This review will take teamwork because 
complex business operations often involve line and staff personnel as 
well as union labor. 

The department head or foreman usually is a key man in any cost- 
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saving program. He’s closest to the people who use the materials and 
tools, and who handle and move the product. These supervisors can 
spur enthusiasm for a program and can spot savings on the working 
level. The supervisor or worker who knows that cost saving is part of 
his job, that his performance will influence his pay and promotion, 
naturally is encouraged to work harder for savings. 

Teamwork, combined with a searching analysis of the effect of a cost- 
cutting idea, recently saved one company money. Mr. Seney tells of 
plant engineers who figured production costs could be slashed on one 
item by increasing the length of the production run. However, other 
members of the company’s team discovered that holding the finished 
item in inventory and risking obsolescence could cost more than could 
be saved by longer runs. 

“You can use all sorts of automation techniques, but a most important 
factor in the cost reduction is the personalities to implement it,” says 
Clifford Craft, director of special projects, American Management Asso- 
ciation. 

“Your cost-cutting program can be only as effective as the men who 
run it,” says Mr. Neuschel. 

“Methods analysis, work simplification, graphic reports of quality 
tests all have their place,” says Mr. Neuschel, but firms which get the 
best results make sure they do an effective job of selling the importance 
of the cost program to employes, make cost saving a normal part of com- 
pany operations, and define the part each person must play, hold him 
accountable, and check on performance. 

“You have to make sure executives are held accountable for keeping 
costs in line with standards—the preplanned measurement you set up,” 
cautions Mr. Seney. 

The National Industrial Conference Board also found in a survey of 
manufacturers that many firms which succeeded in lowering their costs 
had organized programs with clear lines of responsibility, informed 
their personnel of economy goals and set up cost-saving budgets. 

To get the most mileage from a cost-cutting program, usable informa- 
tion on where the dollars are going must be made available where it is 
needed in your organization. Mr. Neuschel recalls one large company 
which had a highly developed cost-control department, but the cost 
information never got below the factory superintendent. The firm 
eventually learned that when its foremen also were given the cost data, 
they not only could turn up savings, but they felt more a part of manage- 
ment. 

By putting each activity or operation under the microscope, you can 
decide what improvements to make and develop cost-reduction stand- 
ards and budgets. 

The old English proverb: “He that counts all costs will never put 
plough in the earth” is poor advice for effective cost cutters. You have 
to stop and count all costs to do a thorough saving job. 

“You should know what your fixed and variable costs are and how 
reductions in each would affect your operations,” says Mr. Seney. “All 
factors must be taken into account and related to return on your invest- 
ment.” 


Where to look 


In scrutinizing your business, you can consider possible improvement 
in performance, work techniques and equipment, suggests Mr. Neuschel. 
Here are some specific questions to ask: 

Is any work being done that doesn’t jibe with your type of. business? 

Is your equipment being used properly? 

Do you have departmentalized maintenance where central main- 
tenance operation would be cheaper? 

Is there waste of materials or misuse of equipment because of under- 
trained workers? Are all overtime costs necessary or could working 
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Travelers Special Group and Spe- 
cial Employee plans now include 
Major Medical Expense Insurance. 

By providing this protection for 
your employees and their depend- 
ents, you furnish the means to cope 
with personal disaster and add to 
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Other features of these special 
plans are: 


Life insurance doubling in event 
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A complete employee benefit pro- 
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*Minimum of 15 employees required in Florida 
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HERE’S WAY TO CUT COSTS continued 


hours be better planned? Is any department overstaffed because work 
loads haven’t been correctly calculated? 

Is there a better sequence for performing an operation? 

Can any operations or parts be eliminated, combined, simplified or 
standardized? 

Can a plant or equipment be modernized, redesigned, automated? 


Production, as a cost-saving area, has been picked over pretty care- 
fully in recent years, cost analysts say. 

Mr. Seney points to three promising areas where cost cuts and con- 
trols can be applied: distribution, information to management, and 
paperwork. 

New modes of transportation, such as air freight and piggyback 
(hauling truck trailers aboard railroad cars), shifting population, and 
the increase of sales nationwide have necessitated a review of distribu- 
tion methods for many a company. 

If companies would break down their costs for individual distributors, 
rather than for districts, some might find that the business they do with 
certain distributors is unprofitable, Mr. Seney suggests. Firms have 
found that they were supporting unprofitable distributors, or that some 
distributors weren’t netting a profit on some lines they were carrying, 
though over-all sales were high. 

Many companies are slicing their selling costs by increasing the num- 
ber of sales calls per day, according to a survey by Dun’s Review and 
Modern Industry. Sales territories are being re-charted so more time 
can be spent with customers now demanding more service. More branch 
offices are being set up. Sales research is helping locate more prospects. 
Salesmen get retraining in new markets and methods. Time studies are 
being made to pinpoint wasted moments. 

Don’t swamp your employes with more information than they can 
use, Mr. Seney cautions. Many dollars can be saved with fewer reports 
with fewer figures to fewer people. Some test questions to ask about re- 
ports are: 

“Do I really need and use it?” 

“‘How often do I need it?” 

“Can my subordinate use it better than I can?” 

A few companies are weeding out reports and developing new data to 
give management fast and useful information on all important elements 
of their business operations. [See “Key Facts Mean Better Profits,” 
NATION’s BusINnEss, March, 1957.] 

Companies should be alert to the implications of statistical theory in 
reducing paperwork, too, says Mr. Seney. Some railroads, according to 
Robert B. Curry, comptroller of the Southern Railway System, are re- 
ducing their paperwork as well as their errors by auditing only a scien- 
tifically obtained sample of invoices. This cuts the cost and time in 
checking the deluge of paperwork created by railroad interbilling. Often 
as much time is spent adding a bill for $50 as one for $500. ‘You 
shouldn’t spend dollars chasing pennies,” says Mr. Curry, when small 
samples can be checked with accuracy. 

An oil company saved thousands of dollars with one paperwork 
reduction decision. It found that 85 per cent of the items in inventory 
were comparatively inexpensive. So, instead of requiring that each item 
be recorded in the balance sheet for inventory and an issue slip written 
on each, items were merely charged off to expense for maintenance as 
they were issued. With this change, eight clerks were no longer needed. 
Payroll reduction: $40,000 a year. 

Cost reduction and control in inventory is another tremendous area 
for potential savings, according to Donald G. Malcolm of Booz, Allen 
and Hamilton, management consultants. This area is particularly ripe 
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for cost-cutting today, what with more and more customers insisting that 
manufacturers carry their inventory, and with the trend toward integrat- 
ing and diversifying. 

Inventory problems cut across all organizational lines from purchas- 
ing to distribution. The book value of manufacturing and trade inven- 
tories totalled $88 billion at the Commerce Department’s last count in 
January, some $6 billion higher than the year before. 

Mr. Malcolm says his firm has successfully used operations research— 
application of the rational, usually mathematical, approach to problem 
solving—in attacking inventory problems. A production-to-order manu- 
facturer his firm worked with recently can now look forward to savings 
of about $120,000 a year, better service to its customers and possibly 
more sales. 

The manufacturer had the problem of a growing inventory and wanted 
to know what its in-process stocks should be. The consulting firm esti- 
mated all costs, from storage to expediting expense, and stated these costs 
in terms of production time. Then, through a mathematical analysis, it 
determined what production time would minimize production costs and 
advised stocking inventories to permit this. 

To check inventory costs, here are some questions Mr. Malcolm sug- 
gests asking yourself: 

Are you stocking enough parts for your production time, or do you 
have to sneak parts from other orders? 

Are you stocking so much inventory that you never run out? This 
generally is a costly investment. 

Are you stocking the right parts? 

Do you have established maximum and minimum levels? 

Are you cutting inventory on the basis of what other companies are 
doing? This may not be the best policy. 

Do you take the cost of expediting—speeding production—into ac- 
count when figuring inventory costs? This usually is a hidden inventory 
investment. 

When sales increase, Mr. Malcolm notes, there ordinarily should be 
less than a proportionate increase in the supporting inventory. And 
when sales drop off, the supporting inventory should not be cut by the 
same proportion. 

After you have analyzed all the costs of your business and have decided 
how the economy blade should be wielded, where do you begin amputat- 
ing? According to Mr. Neuschel, priority of projects often doesn’t get 
the attention it should. These elements should be considered. 

The amount of money that can be saved. 

How much time it will take to make the improvement. 

The manpower or equipment needed to make the cost saving. 

How much money it will cost to do the cutting job. 

Conditions in the department or area where the cut will come. 

Pruning where it can be done quickly and easily might be the best 
approach, Mr. Neuschel advises. Too often, he says, a cost reduction 
project flops if it takes so long that enthusiasm begins to wane. Attacking 
too many projects at once also brings problems because those in charge 
of carrying out the cost cuts are spread too thin to do the job. It’s a good 
idea to set a definite beginning and ending date where possible. 

Some final tips: Make sure those who carry out the program know 
its objectives and, if possible, that they agree; get regular reports which 
show whether cuts are being made in line with the objectives. END 


REPRINTS of “Here’s Way to Cut Costs” are available at 10 cents a copy 
or $7.50 per 100 postpaid from Nation’s Business, 1615 H St. N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. Please enclose remittance with order. 
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leadership service 


A while back, we received a letter from a stu- 
dent, seeking information. His letter was simple 
and direct. It read: “I am writing a theme about 


your organization. Please send me everything.” 
That was a large order. Volumes could be writ- 
ten about the National Chamber. Still, much 
can be told in capsule form. For instance... 





















1 WHAT IT IS-—The Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States is a national federation composed 
of more than 3,300 local and state chambers of com- 
merce, and trade and professional associations—plus 
more than 21,000 business firms and individuals. 































2 WHAT IT DOES—The Chamber brings the 
combined leadership of American business to bear on 
the solution of national problems. Also, the Chamber 
helps the nation’s voluntary organizations of busi- 
nessmen grow in usefulness, each in its own field, or 
in its own community—and on the national scene. 


3 HOW IT WORK S—tThe National Chamber 
functions in five broad areas: < 


RESEARCH—The Chamber studies national trends, 
economic problems, legislative proposals. It analyzes 
the facts, interprets the issues in terms people can 
understand, spreads the information to businessmen, 
public officials, educators, editors, and others. 


FORMULATES POLICY—The Chamber determines 
where business stands on national issues, and what 
business recommends should be done. It sets up a 
central program of business action, and keeps this 


program revised to meet changing conditions. Chamber 


PROMOTES THE VIEWS OF BUSINESS—The Chamber 

works to gain a better public and governmental ac- of Com merce 
ceptance of the views of business—to put the recom- 

mendations of business into effect. of the 


BUILDS ECONOMIC UNDERSTANDING—To create a 

better public understanding of how and why the free- U nited State Ss 
market economy operates—and to build greater good 
will for private business—the Chamber helps em- 
ployers and business organizations plan and carry 
out effective employee-relations programs and com- 
munity-relations programs. 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


MAINTAINS A SOLID FRONT FOR BUSINESS — The 
Chamber works to keep the machinery of the organ- 
ized business movement in good working order—to 
keep the organizations which comprise the national 
business federation increasingly strong, unified, and 
moving ahead in the same direction to achieve their 
common goals. 
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BUILD KNOW-HOW 
continued from page 35 


almost unanimous acclaim for its 
value as a training device. 

Played over a two-day period at 
the International Business Machines 
Data Processing Center on Church 
Street, the game was divided into 
two leagues, with five teams of 
three members each competing in 
each section. 

Here, in brief, is how the game is 
played. 

Each team—or company—starts 
with the same initial assets ($10.1 
million in the New York trial), the 
same number of units of plant ca- 
pacity (1,010,000), the same product 
price ($5), and a fixed total market, 
4.5 million units. The point is to see 
how well each company, in the face 
of competition, can improve its posi- 
tion from quarter to quarter. 

It is assumed that all of the com- 
peting companies are working with 
the same product and only quanti- 
tative factors of operation are con- 
sidered. Thus, the human relations 
side of business does not enter di- 
rectly into the play—at least not in 
the game’s present form. 

Each company is given a playin? 
sheet, or operating report, which 
contains such information as the 
total assets for each company, total 
market, units of potential sales. “Op- 
eration and Decision Information” 
shown on the sheet includes opening 
inventory, unit cost of production, 
units of production. The final cate- 
gory of information lists the ‘‘Deci- 
sion Alternates.” These are a range 
of possible choices which the com- 
peting company may make for ex- 
penditures for production, market- 
ing, research and development, addi- 
tional plant investment and for in- 
formation on competitors’ share of 
the market, total industry marketing 
expenditures, etc. 

The players’ first acticn is to or- 
ganize their companies. Usually this 
means the election of a president, 
vice president and controller. The 
duties of a three-man team tend to 
break down into, a) one man to 
handle controls, record keeping 
(controller), b) one man to watch 
the strategy and progress of com- 
petitors (vice president) and, c) 
one man to make final decisions 
(president) . 

In some of the trials held so far 
one individual has tended to domi- 
nate the team’s decision-making in 
the early stages. As the game pro- 
gresses, however, decision-making 
becomes more and more a team 
effort. 

As the game opens, each company 
must decide how much it wants to 





allocate for producticn, how much it 
wants to invest in research and de- 
velopment, how much, if any, infor- 
mation on its competitors it wants 
to buy, and so on. Physical separa- 
tion of the teams makes it impossible 
for one team to know what other 
teams are doing. 

The various decisions are made by 
circling the desired number or 
amounts on the playing sheet. 

In the early quarters, the Game 
Control Group allows competing 
firms about 20 minutes to make their 
decisions and turn them in for proc- 
essing. This period is shortened as 
the game moves along end the play- 
ers grow more familiar with the 
model with which they are working. 

When the decisions for each quar- 
ter are in, a key punch operator 
punches a single card for each team, 
incorporating all of the teams’ 
choices. The control group then 
feeds this information into an IBM 
650 magnetic drum computer, which 
calculates income and balance state- 
ments for each company for the 
quarter within a matter of minutes, 
and feeds out cards with the new 
competitive position of each team. 

An IBM 407 printer then produces 
the necessary operating reports, per- 
formance, annual and market re- 
search reports. After receiving its 
income statement, each company 
then budgets for the next quarter— 
based on its new asset position—and 
sets the price for its product. 

Interestingly, at each new phase of 
the game more than 1 million com- 
binations of decision choices are 
available. 

In the New York trial of the game 
the players went at it for two days 
and, when the competition was 
halted, they had played for 20 quar- 
ters—five years of business. Players 
regard this remarkable time com- 
pression as one of the game’s great- 
est advantages. 

After the playing ends the players 
are permitted to look at charts on 
which the AMA staff has plotted the 
progress of each company in five ma- 
jor areas—Unit Price, Total Assets, 
Units of Production, Share of the 
Market, and Marketing and R & D. 

While no definite criteria for 
winning the game have been es- 
tablished, the team with the best 
comparative total assets position at 
the end of the game is regarded as 
the winner. Tests of the game so far 
have seen fairly wide variations in 
the total assets standing of the com- 
peting companies at game’s end. 
And in all tests so far the charts have 
revealed that the lead in total assets 
and share of the market changed 
hands many times in the course of 
play. 

How realistic is executive gaming, 
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and just how valuable will it be to 
business in the long run? 

The men who have played the 
AMA game differ somewhat in their 
assessment of the degree of realism 
in the game, but virtually all believe 
the game has real promise as a train- 
ing instrument. 

“The game suffers somewhat from 
its lack of random occurrences, such 
as those which frequently affect real- 
life business operations and deci- 
sions,” observes Patrick J. Robinson, 
coordinator of marketing research 
for Imperial Oil Limited, Toronto, 
Can., who played the game in New 
York. 

“But I enjoyed playing the game 
and I feel that it has great possibili- 
ties for in-company training as well 
as for use in business schools.” 

Paul W. Pinkerton, partner in 
Haskins & Sells, New York, who al- 
so participated in the New York ex- 
periment, felt that the built-in inflex- 
ibility of the total market factor in 
the game was a shortcoming. He 
wondered why, for example, the 
game couldn’t be adjusted so that 
total market would expand under the 
impetus of increased advertising ex- 
penditures faster than the rate of 
expansion. 

“However, I feel that the game 
will contribute greatly to broadening 
the outlook of specialists in indus- 
try,” added Mr. Pinkerton. 

He pointed out that a marketing 
specialist playing the game would 
come to realize the importance of 
such company problems as budget- 
ing. 
“This could develop in him a more 
reasonable attitude toward budget- 
ing, especially if he’s the sort who, in 
his own company, always wants un- 
limited spending power.” 

Other players agreed that this 
broader insight into company prob- 
lems is one of the game’s key values. 
A typical comment was, “The game 
taught me to see the total operation 
... how all departments fit into the 
picture.” 

Another, not uncommon point of 
view was expressed by George W. 
Chane, manager of the management 
service department, Eastern Divi- 
sion, Ernst & Ernst, New York. Mr. 
Chane’s company wound up in first 
place in one of the two games played 
at the AMA preview. 

“The game demonstrates once 
again the complexity of running a 
modern business. It shows you that 
you can’t do it by rule of thumb. I 
believe the game will make a really 
substantial contribution to the train- 
ing of junior executives and, later on 
—as it develops—to the training of 
upper echelon executives.” 

The game as it now stands un- 
doubtedly differs in some important 
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Snappy Salesforce 


It would be ridiculous for salesmen to risk 
results by waiting for the morning mail before 
hitting the street . . . But if other departments in 
your firm are delayed by slow mail distribution 
. ..a MailOpener by PB is practically mandatory! 

It opens any kind of mail as fast as you can 
feed it... Shears a hairline edge off envelopes 
of any thickness without hurting the contents. 
Efficient, durable, the MailOpener saves time 
for the whole office, gives every day a head 
start. Models, hand and electric, for every 
office, even the smallest . . . Call the nearest 
Pitney-Bowes office for a demonstration or 
free illustrated booklet. 
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How to lend wings 
to your ideas 


G2 intentions aren’t worth a 
dime . . . good ideas may 
worth a fortune. In the office or on 
the move, the new Gray Audograph 
is always ready to record your ideas 
before they are lost. 


New Rent-Purchase Plan 

Today you can rent the Audograph 
— with an option to purchase. There’s 
no deposit, no down payment. Rental 
payments, including maintenance and 
Federal Excise Tax, are as low as $14 
a month. 

Gray’s Rent-Purchase Plan also 
covers multiple-unit installations for 
large and small offices . .. Audograph 
. . . PhonAudograph . . . and Tele- 
phone Dictation Systems. 

_ For your free copy of “Talking 
Business,” including details of our 
Rent-Purchase Plan. . . 
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Gray Manufacturing Co. 

| 521 Fifth Avenue, New York 17 : 
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MEMBER WOOD OFFICE 
FURNITURE INSTITUTE 


Honest values —those which combine 
top quality and a realistic price — 
are exceedingly rare. That is why 
smart buyers, year after year, insist 
upon the famous “ID” label. They 
know from experience that the “ID” 
trademark is a positive guarantee of 
distinguished styling, enviable crafts- 
manship, handsome woods. 


For dependable values all ways — 
always check first with your nearest 
Indiana Desk Dealer. Just a postcard 
will bring you his name. 


wndtiana desk CO ce me. 


JASPER, INDIANA.: U.S.A 
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continued 


aspects from real-life operation. It 
rules out mergers and liquidations, 
for example, and ignores completely 
the nuances of human relations. 

In spite of this it achieves surpris- 
ing realism in other ways. It poses 
problems exactly like those which 
managers face in daily business ac- 
tivities. Many of the assumptions 
on which the game operates (for ex- 
ample, higher price will make your 
product less desirable in a competi- 
tive market; research and develop- 
ment expenditures will help you at- 
tain lower costs—up to a point) are 
completely realistic. The choices of 
action which the game opens up are 
authentic also. Thus, a company can 
shoot for high quality in its product, 
try for bigness and high profit opera- 
tion, but, like many a real-life com- 
pany, it can’t spend more than it has, 
and, if it persistently acts rashly, it 
may find its total assets and share 
of the market tobogganing. 

The Top Management Decision- 
Making Game wes developed by a 
five-member research team headed 
by Franc M. Ricciardi, vice presi- 
dent in charge of divisions for AMA. 

Working with him were: Clifford 
J. Craft, director of special projects, 
AMA; Donald G. Malcolm, director, 


operations research, Booz, Allen & | 


Hamilton, Chicago; Dr. Richard 
Bellman, RAND Corporation, Santa 
Monica, Calif.; and Dr. Charles E. 
Clark, consultant in operations re- 
search, Booz, Allen & Hamilton. 

International Business Machines 
Corporation cooperated in setting up 
the computer’s role in the game. 

Mr. Ricciardi concedes that the 
game has limitations. 

“But,” he adds, “it offers great 
possibilities for improving judgment 
and reasoning capacity.”” In short, 
by taking the players through the ac- 
tual experience of decision-making 
it will give them an intuitive feel for 
decision-making and equip them to 
act more quickly and efficiently on 
the actual business decisions which 
they will have to make later on. 

The game has other values, too. 
One of these is role-playing. An ad- 
vertising director playing the deci- 
sion game may find himself elected 
president of one of the team-compa- 
nies. He’ll begin to see things from 
a different point of view. He’ll come 
to respect and appreciate the prob- 
lems and pressures which beset a 
company president. This new knowl- 
edge, carried back to his organiza- 
tion, will make him a more valuable 
member of the management team. 

Mr. Ricciardi emphasizes that the 
game is not intended as a test for 


executives, but is simply another 
training too] .. . “an experience.” 

“The businessmen who have fared 
best in playing the game have been 
those who exercised good, common 
business sense,” he asserts. “In the 
trial runs we’ve found that business- 
men do better than mathematicians 
and technicians whom you might ex- 
pect to try to outguess the playing 
model.” 

Is it possible to play a perfect 
game? Yes, but no one has so far. 

Mr. Ricciardi feels that the hetero- 
geneous composition of the teams 
is an asset which cannot be overem- 
phasized. ‘We would never put 
three staff people together on a team, 
for example,” he says. “We try to 
mix up line people with staff people 
so that the players get the benefit of 
a broadened, fresh point of view.” 

While the new game has produced 
no pat formula for sure-fire, never- 
fail methods of making decisions in 
business it has pointed up the im- 
portance of several principles: 

1. A company must keep ade- 
quate, up-to-date controls on such 
elements as profits, plant capacity, 
sales, etc. Generally speaking, the 
teams which have done best in the 
game have been those whose mem- 
bers kept the best control records. 

2. Rashness should be avoided. 
There is a point, for example, be- 
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_ready a limited amount of research 


yond which expenditures for re- 
search and development fail to yield 
a return. 

3. You need to learn about your 
competitors. One of the teams which 
took a shellacking in the New York 
experiment complained that it had 
failed to buy enough information on 
its competitors. Here again, how- 
ever, there is a fine line at which a 
company must decide to cut off 
spending for information. You can | 
buy too much as well as too little. 

4. The best decisions are those 
which are made calmly. Some of the 
players admitted later that, when 
they looked at their quarterly and 
annual reports and saw their posi- 
tion had worsened they got panicky, 
acted rashly. Result: Things got | 
worse instead of better. | 

Mr. Ricciardi and his associates | 
are already planning refinements in | 
the game. They expect to add new | | 
factors to make it trickier and even 
closer to real life. For one thing, 
they want to change the model so 
that it will permit companies to 
launch new products. 

There’s no patent on the AMA 
product and officials of that organi- 
zation expect other groups to devise 
their own versions of gaming. Al- 





has been done in other quarters, with 
particular emphasis on the use of 
simulation, or game theory, as a 
means of solving problems before 
they arise—of eliminating the poten- 
tial pitfalls in a business operation. 

Operations research, the use of 
sophisticated mathematics, queuing 
theory and other developments are 
spurring progress in the field. It now 
appears entirely possible that future 
managers will act out competitive 
situations in advance, anticipate the 
strategies of their competitors and 
devise counteractions for any pos- 
sible act by a competitor—or com- 
binations of actions. The decision- 
making game will find its place in 
this arsenal. 

A company, for example—desir- 
ing to anticipate the probable strat- 
egy of its principal competitor— 
might divide its management team 
into two parts, one representing it- 
self, the other its competitor. Using 
methods like those in the new deci- 
sion game, the company could thus 
determine in detail the probable 
moves of a competitor, and how to 
meet them. The hitch, of course, is 
that the rival company might be do- 
ing the same thing. END 





REPRINTS of “How to Build Know- 
how Fast” may be obtained for 15 
cents a copy or $11.25 per 100 post- 
paid from Nation’s Business, 1615 
H St. N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
Please enclose remittance. 
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and pleasure to your trip! 
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You'll be in top form for the business 
ahead after the rest and recreation of your 
Cunard crossing. The dependability of 
Cunard schedules gives a busy man a more 
relaxed feeling, too! There’s a Cunarder 
leaving every few days. Weekly express 
service by the Queen Elizabeth and Queen 
Mary—world’s largest superliners. 












Work if you must! Here's how to enjoy 
the unequalled relaxation of ocean travel . 
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dictating machines, expert stenographers and 
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SMALL BUSINESS ! 


Clary performs like registers 
costing up to 3 times as much! 
Handles every kind of retail 
transaction — a complete 
business system. Gives you 
documentary, day-by-day tax 
and bookkeeping records. 
Doubles as an adding machine 
for figuring markups, 
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Good news for users of tape 


Here’s the latest idea in sealing 
cartons...the DIAL-TAPER. You 
dial the length of tape and the DIAL- 
TAPER does the rest automatically 
... Measures tape accurately, moist- 
ens tape with warm water and cuts 
off clean. 

Users report “up to 50% saving in 
TIME, 25% saving in TAPE, plus 
stronger, neater package. Tape sticks 
tight with one pass of the hands.” 
Used by U. S. Government, Ford, 
General Electric, all types of business. 

For free booklet DT-5 write to 
Marsh Stencil Machine Company, 
Belleville 72, Illinois. 1-28 
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FARM PLAN 
continued from page 104 


Department offers a 10 per cent 
bonus each year for keeping the same 
land in the bank. 


3. The soil bank is being used for 
private financial gain in ways the 
Administration or Congress never 
envisioned. There have been reports, 
for example, that some investors are 
buying up farms, putting them 
entirely into the soil bank, and com- 
ing out ahead on the rental pay- 
ments from the government. The 
Agriculture Department concedes 
this is probably being done—reports 
show almost one fifth of the 56,600 
conservation reserve contracts are 
for entire farms—but argues that “‘ 
farm is a farm, and it doesn’t matter 
who owns it, as long as it is out of 
production.” 

More seriously, some farmers are 
using the soil bank to get payments 
on land they were just about ready 
to stop planting anyhow. For ex- 
ample, many elderly farmers are re- 
ported to be taking advantage of the 
plan either to withdraw entirely 
from farming or to cut back on their 
workload. Chances were that, in 
many cases, they would have with- 
drawn or cut back their planting 
even without the soil bank. This way 
they’re getting paid for it. Reports 
also indicate that some farmers with 
sons called to service have found the 
program a heaven-sent means of get- 
ting payment on land they would 
have been forced to stop cultivating 
anyhow. 


4. The soil bank has been widely 
used as a form of free, sure-fire crop 
insurance. The Agriculture Depart- 
ment promotes it that way. Among 
the advantages claimed for the pro- 
gram in a recent Department publi- 
cation is this: “Protection against 
crop failure. Farmers who put land 
in the acreage reserve will receive 
payments based on normal yields 
from these acres even though drought 
or some other natural disaster lowers 
production on other land.” 

There is no question that many 
farmers in the drought area seized 
upon the 1956 soil bank program as 
a type of crop insurance. Under it, 
they were able to collect a normal 
return on at least part of their land, 
despite the beating they took from 
Mother Nature. Farmer Edgar UI- 
bright of Brewster, Minn., an enthu- 
siastic supporter of the soil bank, 
recently told a touring House Ap- 
propriations subcommittee: 

“It’s the cheapest insurance you 
can get.” 

The insurance is good not only 
against drought but against frost, 
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Yes, paper buildings are the newest 
concept in weather protection for outdoor 
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Wet proof, tear proof, flame proof 
papers have become the most recent enemy 
of snow, rain, hail and hot sun. And Ken- 
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outdoor storage protection. 
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bus, paved roads all the way. Full-time servants, 
maids, cooks, $6 to $15 a mo., filet mignon 50c Ib., 
coffce 45c, gas 17c gal. Gin, rum, brandy 65c-85c 
fth., whiskey $2.50 qt. Houses $10 mo. up. No fog, 
, confusion, jitters. Just serene living among 
. For EXACTLY how Americans 
are living in world’s most perfect climate on $50- 
$150-$250 a mo., 2.00 for complete current 
information, photos, prices, roads, hotels, hunting, 
fishing, vacationing and retirement conditions from 
Am. viewpoint (Pers. Chk 
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LARGE PHILIPPINE DISTRIBUTOR 


Desires additional products for expansion program. Sea- 
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lines include: American Sanitary Plumbing, Eveready 
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offices to give complete coverage. Modern management q 
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basic lines from food to heavy equipment. Address John R. 
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insects, plant diseases and other 
typical agricultural calamities. 


5. There’s a strong tendency to view 
the soil bank as a supplementary 
price support or even as a relief 
program. Some congressmen have 
tried to pump out soil bank money 
to more farmers by adding other 
types of crops to the acreage reserve 

feed grains, soybeans, flaxseed, 
even grazing land. After the Admin- 
istration ordered some additional 
cuts in farm price guarantees early 
this year, there was an immediate 
move in Congress to tack on to the 
soil bank a subsidy program for 
other crops that might have cost an 
additional $500 million to $1 billion 
a year. 


6. The administration of the pro- 
gram has hurt many farmers. Dif- 
ferences in the per acre rent pay- 
ment between neighboring counties 
and neighboring states have caused 
many complaints. During the hastily 
set-up 1956 program, there was al- 
most war between North and South 
Dakota. A South Dakota stabiliza- 
tion and conservation committee set 
the appraised yield figure for one 
county lower than a North Dakota 
county committee set it for a county 
just across the state line. 

Southern cotton representatives 
complain that too much of the soil- 
bank outlay is going to midwestern 
corn and wheat growers. “No. na- 
tional farm program makes sense,” 
the Atlanta Constitution recently 
said in an editorial, ‘““when a state 
such as Georgia is allocated less than 
$11 million for cotton acreage while 
Kansas is allowed more than $81 
million for wheat.” 


What is the outlook? 


As of the moment, the Administra- 
tion is talking about a 1958 soil banx 
program on the same scale as this 
year. It may propose some changes 

for example, some Agriculture 
Department officials feel that legisla- 
tion may be needed to block farmers 
from using land withdrawn for the 
soil bank to produce other crops in 
already heavy supply. More impor- 
tant, there will be tremendous pres- 
sures in Congress to expand the 
bank. And all of the major farm 
organizations have proposals for 
changes—some overhauling admin- 
istration of the program, some re- 
stricting it, some enlarging it. 

+—CHARLES B. SEIB 


REPRINTS of. “Why Farm Plan 
Won’t Work” may be obtained for 10 
cents a copy or $7.50 per 100 post- 
paid, from Nation’s Business, 1615 
H St. N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
Please enclose remittance with order. 
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THE BIG ONE THAT 


DIDN’T GET AWAY 





When you put enough lines in the water, sooner or later 
you're bound to hook a big one. It happened to our Chamber 
of Commerce the other day. Among our most popular proj- 
ects was a really good course in business economics. The 
“students” included a progressive-minded hardware dealer, a 
grocer, a saleswoman from a local dress shop, and the pro- 
prietors of an antique shop. Then there was the son of the 
owner of the town’s biggest department store! College had 
given him plenty of theory, but when he went to work for 
the old man—a strong supporter of the Chamber, by the way 
—the boy found himself sadly short of practical know-how. 


So, in addition to helping a group of enthusiastic business men 
and women, we found ourselves helping mold a boy who 15 
years hence will probably be the town’s biggest retailer, with 
several hundreds of our citizens on his payroll. That’s invest- 
ing in the future of the community, isn’t it? 


Your Chamber of Commerce wants to have a dozen lines in 
the water at all times. The potential returns are fabulous. 
Community improvement, better citizens, a better climate for 
business to expand in—these are all areas in which the Cham- 
ber, with your help, can offer constructive leadership. So join 
your local Chamber of Commerce. Support it with your time 
and effort. As it prospers, you and your children will prosper 


Pete Pog ress 


Speaking for 
your Chamber of Commerce 











Now is the 

oo be plan your trip 
to La Province de Québec. 
Trout, bass, maskinongé, salmon, ouana- 
niche, abound in the countless rivers and 
lakes of French-Canada where you will 
find old-time hospitality, competent 
guides, comfortable accommodation. 







For road maps and helpful 
information, write—Provincial 
Publicity Bureau, Parliament 
Buildings, Québec City, Canada; 
or 48 Rockefeller Plaza, 

New York 20, N.Y. 





$3,225 saved 





A LARGE corporation* tested Mosinee 
Turn-Towls against the towel ser- 
vice they had been using. Result: 
towel service costs cut from $9,000 to 
$5,775 annually. 

Try Turn-Towl service yourself. See 
how it improves your washroom facili- 
ties . . . reduces your expenses. Write 


for complete details *Name on request 


Wh 
Snualnoke Tourela 


BAY WEST PAPER COMPANY 
1102 West Mason Street 


GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 
y of M Paper Mills Co. 
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‘Say... what are all these out-of-state orders? Our 
men don’t cover those territories regularly, do they?” 
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“Tt’s the result of the call-collect idea that the boss 
worked out recently with the telephone company.” 





“Think I’ve heard of that. We invite customers to call 
us collect on orders, deliveries, complaints, and so on,” 


Call-collect idea 
brings in more 


out-of-town orders 


The call-collect idea is just one of the ways 
businessmen can use the telephone profitably. 

A telephone representative will be glad to 
discuss specific ideas for your business. Just call 


your Bell Telephone Company business office. 


A 





“Right! They like it. And we like it, too. Builds a 
lot of good will, and it certainly pays off for us!” 





LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 


Daytime Station-to-Station Calls 
First Each Added 


For example: 3 Minutes Minute 
Boston to New York T5¢ 20¢ 
Minneapolis to Des Moines 85¢ 25¢ 
Milwaukee to Detroit 90¢ 25¢ 
Pittsburgh to Chicago $115 30¢ 


Los Angeles to El Paso, Tex. $150 40¢ 
Add 10% Federal Excise Tax 











BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
Call by Number. It’s Twice as Fast. 








GOVERNMENT 
ECONOMY 





U. S. DEPARTMENT OF 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
Office of the Secretary 
FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE Washington 25, D. C. 
Tuesday, March 26, 1957 HEW-E96 


The Department of Health, Education, and Welfare has sent Congress 
a proposed bill to provide for the establishment of a Federal Advisory 
Council on the Arts. 

The President, in his State of the Union Message of January 6, 1955, 
recommended such a step as a means to encourage artistic efforts and 
appreciation among the American people. A bill was submitted then but 
was not enacted. 

In sending the new bill to Congress, Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare Marion B. Folsom said that special care had been taken to 
insure that the proposed Council would not be in conflict with or 
duplicate the authority pf the Commission of Fine Arts established by 
an Act of Congress in 1910. This Commission iS concerned primarily 
with public buildings, parks, and monuments. 

"The United States, despite its relative youth, is rich in artistic 
achievement," Secretary Folsom said. "Yet, the Nation should Search for 

j new ways for the American people to enjoy and participate in the arts. 

"Philanthropic individuals and private and public organizations 
have provided strong support for the arts and properly so. The National 
Government, however, has not lent its encouragement and prestige to the 
arts to the extent that it should. Workers in the arts, by and large, 
have not been given the encouragement and recognition enjoyed by those 
in other difficult fields of endeavor. 

"The proposed Council would explore ways and means of making 
up for these deficiencies in the interests of the Nation's total 
cultural advancement." 

The proposed legislation recognizes: 

1. That growth and progress in the arts depend upon freedom, 
imagination and individual initiative. 

2. That the encouragement of creative activity in the practice 

®, of the arts and of public appreciation of the arts is important to the 
general welfare and national progress. 

5. That encouragement of the arts, while primarily a matter for 
private and local initiative, is also an appropriate matter of concern 
to the United States Government. 

The proposed Council would be composed of 21 members appointed by 
the President for six-year terms. It is the intent of the legislation 
that the major art fields be represented on the Council. 

All Federal departments and agencies would be authorized to submit 
requests for Council studies to the Secretary of Health, Education, and 

a Welfare. 
= S50 < 





This news release comes from a government that has just proposed the 
largest peacetime budget in history and might better be suggesting ways 
to reduce expenses rather than to expand them. Soviet Russia and Nazi 
Germany have already demonstrated how government sponsorship stulti- 
fies rather than encourages artistic effort. | 
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CHRIST OF THE ANOES 


New star beneath the southern cross 


Soon South America will look up to the new Fairchild F-27 

transport already ordered by South American airlines. 

This exciting new propjetliner promises to become as popu- FAIRCHILD 
lar in the Southern Hemisphere as it is in the North American con- 
tinent. Its special qualities make it ideal for regional airlines, and a 
valuable addition to corporate aircraft fleets as well. 

The F-27 is fast —cruises at 280 mph on the power of airline- 
proven propjet engines. The cabin is pressurized to permit flight 
over Andes peaks and Pampas plains with equal ease. Small field 
performance puts most back-country strips within easy F-27 reach. 

ops in versatility, high on performance, the F-27 is low in cost— 

inexpensive to fly, to maintain, to buy. 


THE FINEST AIRCRAFT FOR AIRLINES. 


CORPORATIONS AND MILITARY SERVICES. 


\ddress inquiries to: R. James Pfeiffer, Executive Director of Customer 
ions, Fairchild Engine & Airplane Corporation, Hagerstown 15, Maryland. 








The striking design and brilliance of the floor above give this cafeteria an air of smart 
distinction. Marbleized colors shown are Chinese red, Burma ivory and Cinnamon. 


Long-wearing KENTILE vinyl asbestos tile 


ry) 
s 
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helps increase business... cuts maintenance costs 


Re-modeling? Moving? Then long-wearing Kentile vinyl asbestos 
tile is your best flooring buy! Why? Its brilliant colors and design 
versatility allow you to tailor-make a floor to your needs. And it’s 
completely greaseproof so spilled foods can’t stain it. . . grease and oil 
can’t penetrate its’ smooth, non-porous surface. Yet Kentile vinyl 

asbestos tile (KenFlex®) costs less than many materials that quickly 
scratch, pit and fade. Ask your Kentile flooring contractor for a free 

estimate soon. He’s listed under FILOORS in your Classified Phone Directory. 


© 1957, Kentile, Inc. Brooklyn 16, N.Y. 
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